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YOLANDE 
e e « 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
AUTHOR OF “A PRINCESS OF THULE,” “MACLEOD OF DARE,’ “SHANDON BELLS,” “WHITE WINGS,” ETC 
OOO tan 

CHAPTER XV. ried—I think with every prospect of happiness; and you will also “The accepted suitor is Mrs. Graham's brother (I think you 
—— aint aiid be glad to know that I heartily approve, and that so far from view- know we came away with Colonel Graha f Inverstroy, and his 
\ Way a. + ing the coming change with dread, I rather welcome it, and look | wife), and the only son of Lord Lynn. | ve 1 a good oppor 
EXT morning, and long | on it as the final removal of one of the great anxieties of my life. | tunity of studying his character ; and you may imagine that, when 
before any one on | Sometimes I wonder at myself, though. Yolande and I have been | I saw a prospect of this happening, I regarded him very closely 

board the dahabeevah | so much to each other. And I dare say I shall feel her absence | and jealously. Well, 1 must say that his qualities bore the seru 
was awake, Mr, Win- | for a while. But what does it matter? My life has been broken | tiny well. I think he is an honest and honorable young fellow, of 
terbourne was seated | and wasted; what remains of it is of little consequence if her life | fair abilities, very pleasant and courts in manner (what I espe- 

in the quiet little sa- | be made the fuller and happier and more secured; and I think | cially like in him is the consideration and respect he pays to wo 
loon writing the fol- | there is ev ry chance of that. After all, this definite separation | men, which seems to be unusual nowadays ; loesn’t stand and 
lowing letter : will be better than a series of small separations, haunted by con- | stare at them with a toothpick in his mouth); L hear he is one of 
tinual fears. She will be removed from all tle possibilities you | the best deer-stalkers in the Highland i that speaks well for 
“Near Meruaps, on | know of. As for me, what does it matter, as I say? And soI | his hardihood and his temperance; he is not brilliant, but he is 
Tut Nite, May 13. | have come to regard the handing over of my Yolande to somebody | good-natured, which is of move importance in the long-run; he is 

“Dean SHORTLANDS, | else as not such a hard matter after all; nay, I am looking for- | cheerful and high-spirited, which nat follows from his excel 
—I have news for you. | ward to it with a kind of satisfaction. When I can see her secure- | lent constitution—deer-stalking doc t tend to congestion of the 
You will be glad to | ly married and happily settled in a home, that will be enough for | liver and bilious headache ; he is good-looking, t vain; and 
learn that Yolande is | me; and maybe I may have a chance from time to time of regard- | he is scrupulously exact in money matt Indeed, he is almost 

engaged to be mar- | ing the pride and pleasure of the young house-mistress, ( n page 166.} 
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HARPER’S BAZAR, 


Saturpay, Marcu 17, 1883. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S Bazar may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, and 1882. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
without delay. Jt is Messrs. HARPER & BrRo- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 


“The best weekly for children in America.”—South- 
western Christian Advocate, New Orieans. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Ititustratep WEEKLY, 


Published February 277, contains a thrilling short 
story by Exsor McCormick, entitled “ Pawnee Joe” ; 
Chapters NNAVIIL and XXLX. of the serial story 
“ Nan,” by Mes. Lucy C. Litre; and another one 
of Jimmy Brown's exciting adventures, in connec- 
tion with “ Traps ” 

There is an interesting article on “ Bible-Read- 
ing,” by the Rev. Cuaries H. Hatt, D.D., that will 
appeal to pare nts as well as to little Folk : Mr. 
JamMES PAYN, in the Peril and Privation” series, 
contributes an account of that terrible marine dis- 
aster, ** The Burning of the ‘New Horn,” The 
boys will be greatly interested in “A Boy's Skat- 
ing Match.” 

“The artists represe nted in this Number are W. 
A. Rogers, Tuvutsrrvp, Mrs. J esste SHepuerp, J. 
0. Davinson, E. J. Meeker, W. L. Suerparn, and 
Howarp Pyte. 

Harprr’s Youna Prorie 
Harrprn’s Bazan Seas 
Harpen’s Bazan and ’ 
Harrrr’s Youne Prorues ** 


Per Year $1 50 
“ 400 
5 00 


A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. 


(He Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous Sull-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Spring Street and House Dresses ; Wrappings ; 
Velvet and Satin Jackets ; Girls’ and Boys’ Spring 
Suits ; Dresses for Little Children ; Lingerie ; 
Embroidered Mirrors ; Wall-Pockets and Work- 
Baskets ; Crochet Irish Point Collars, ete. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 


EXCESSIVE MOTHERHOOD. 

\ J HEN the moral tale was in fashion, 

readers of fiction were familiar with 
the frivolous mother returning from the 
ball which her superior husband had for- 
borne, in the name of their drooping child, 
to find that impossible prodigy just taking 
flight to another and a better world, with a 
prayer for its beautiful but heartless parent 
trembling on its pallid lips. Or perhaps 
the devoted father, worn out by the fatigue 
and anxiety which should have been her 
portion, fell a second innocent victim to the 
Destroyer, leaving her in childless widow- 
hood to the bitter retribution of a vain re- 
pentance. 

Our notions of literary art have advanced, 
and painting with this sort of blunt stick is 
out of vogue. But the feeling which in- 
spired it lives on in a modified form, and 
there is still a general though unformulated 
belief that a good mother must needs be 
head nurse and social recluse. Probably 
no women in the world are so absorbed in 
their motherhood as the women of Ameri- 
ca, and there is no doubt that the highest 
interests of both child and parent would be 
subserved if these devotees could be made 
to abate their zeal. 

From the advent of the baby almost to 
the period of full-grown youth most mo- 
thers are constantly anxious and busy. In 
many families the nurse’s function is a 
merely ceremonial one. The mother super- 
vises, directs, alters, does over again, until 
she really takes the servant’s place, without 
her pay, her assured time of rest, or her 
afternoon out. If a nurse is incompetent 
or untrustworthy, she should be dismissed. 
But no more certain method of spoiling a 
really good servant than this perpetual in- 
terference with her methods and assump- 
tion of her work could be devised. 

Besides, it is not well for the child that it 
should be constantly tended. A baby ought 
not to be handled too much. It grows heat- 
ed, restless, and excitable. Allowed to roll 
on a bed or sit up among pillows, it is more 
at ease than in the fondest arms. Nor 
shonld a young child be incited to look at 
objects, or listen to sounds, or handle toys 
by way of amusement. Life is a very stun- 
ning sort of experience to befall one sud- 
denly, and it takes a baby a great many 
months of semi-stupefaction to recover from 
the shock. 

Until the ignorant mind begins to arouse 
and ask questions concerning the riddle of 
the universe which only an intelligent mind 
can answer it is usually far better that 











children should be left to the nurse’s care, 
with only such enlightened supervision on 
the part of the mother as shall insure their 
physical well-being. For the chance is that 
in proportion as the conscience and the 
maternal instinct are strong, the maternal 
nerves are weak, easily disturbed, and cer- 
tain to communicate tLeir disturbance to 
the sensitive organization of an infant. The 
nurse, however, with her few anxieties, her 
limited interests, her calm stupidity, brings 
a sort of bovine tranquillity to her charge, 
which is the condition it thrives upon. 
Children of three and four are, indeed, in- 
satiable in their desire for occupation and 
amusement, which to them are synonymous 
terms. But even then the society and sug- 
gestions of a cultivated mother are apt to 
be too stimulating and exacting for the 
baby temperament. In most cases the un- 
imaginative play of the nurse, and always 
the frolic of other children, when such com- 
panionship is possible, are amore wholesome 
influence. But even an only child, with the 
least entertaining of nurses, can be taught 
to amuse itself by the hour together with 
blocks, dolls, soap-bubbles, dissected pie- 
tures, or the innumerable delights of out-of- 
door recreation. To know that it is the 





subject of constant care, to find its little | 


wants always anticipated, its small whims 
always sacrificed to, its difficulties always 
smoothed away, is to make the most gener- 
ous and capable child selfish, dependent, ar- 
rogant, and dull of expedient. To encour- 
age it to help itself,to solve its own puz- 
zles, invent its own amusements, and earn its 
OWlr satisfactions is to inculcate habits of 
usefulness, self-reliance, and unselfishness, 

Oddly enough, this extreme devotion 
which the average mother exercises toward 
her babies and young children seems to re- 
lax at the very period of greatest need—their 
approach to maturity. For the duties of 
child’s nurse have so worn her out and 
hemmed her in that when Jane begins to 
choose confidential friends of her own sex, 
and to have dim visions of a future which 
shall include admirers of the other, when 
John is ready to find his ideal in some Steer- 
forth among “the fellows,’ the faded wo- 
man feels herself unequal to the guidance of, 
these strong-willed, well-taught, superior 
young people, who seem to know more of 
life by instinct than she has gathered from 
experience. And in those hours of possible 
danger, when she should be her boy’s closest 
intimate, of judgment strong as her love, 
her girl’s chosen counsellor, of wisdom as- 
sured as her tenderness, neither of them 
thinks of confiding in her. 

All gifts and graces, all knowledge and 
accomplishments, are not too costly to be 
spent in the rearing of a child. But they 
must be spent wisely, or the giving is prof- 
ligacy, not consecration. Let overanxious 
mothers save themselves from the nursery 
for society, for books, pictures, music, for 
whatever signifies the freshest thought and 
brightest spirits. The hour is coming when 
they will need all they can harvest if they 
would keep their place undisputed in their 
children’s hearts. The head nurse is soon 
outgrown, but the mother may be longed 
for by the man aud woman as the baby could 
not long for her. 





IN BONDS. 


\y J ITH the exception of the moccasin of 

the North American Indian, and the 
shoes of the islanders of the extreme Orient, 
we doubt if the foot of humanity has ever 
had a really comfortable chaussure, the 
stocking being about as objectionable as 
the shoe, as every one is able to attest who 
has received as much discomfort from 
shrunken and confining hose as from any 
other stringent compress. Not even the 
loose-fitting sandal of the Greek and Roman 
is free from objection, as a thing of strings 
and thongs, as separating the toes disagree- 
ably, and as uncleanly. We have seen the 
feet of an old pauper in an almshouse 
wrapped about with strips of cloth and tied 
with rags, and have thought that doubtless 
his feet were more comfortable in their de- 
graded dress than they were when glorious 
in the patent-leather of prosperity. 

We look back and laugh at the long 
pointed shoes that we have noted in pic- 
tures of the early English kings and their 
courtiers, where the toes turned up and 
were tied back at the garter, and we won- 
der how men could have made themselves 
so absurd as to wear such idiotic machinery; 
and then we complacently put on our own 
boots, whose square straight ends bave 
thrown out the great joint of our foot, and 
have squeezed the remaining bones of the 
member out of recognition of its original 
shape, whose high heel has sprained the in- 
step and deposited the weight of the body 
upon the ball of the foot, with its sensitive 
nerves, and which altogether keeps the 
whole foot.in a fevered and burning condi- 
tion, and we go to the chiropodists to have 





our corns and bunions treated, and our in- 
growing nails extracted, lucky if we get off 
without an amputation of some small part 
or other, and we think knowledge began 
with us and will die with us. And at the 
same time, very likely, we give a contempt- 
uous glance at the state of the Chinese 
lady’s foot, cramped to a helpless club, a 
mere bulb of flesh, and thank our stars that 
we live in a free country, where rights of 
wonien are protected, and where there is 
nothing of that torturing and crippling kind 
to hinder our walking to the ends of the 
earth, if we will. As if we could walk at 
all! Asif in the fashionable shoe or boot 
we really got the exercise necessary to bodi- 
ly health! As if any but those partially in- 
different to appearances pretended to walk 
half a mile at a time without limping! 

What ever led to the contrivance of such 
a foot-gear as the modern is something that 
it exceeds the acuteness of the intellectual 
powers to discover—why it came to be con- 
sidered that there was any especial beauty 
in two slim tips at the ends of our feet, in- 
stead of a presentation of the perfect out- 
lines that are seen in the foot of the new- 
born child or the young barefooted savage, 
or why, in this age of reason and enlighten- 
ment, it is allowed to pass that a Paris boot- 
maker knows better about what is fitting to 
represent the shape of the human foot, or 
to support the human frame, than nature, 
which made something absolutely different 
from the desired effect of that Parisian boot, 
and the supposed shape inside it. And 
still more wonderful is it that we endure 
bondage if we really recognize the superi- 
ority of nature to the craftsman, while we 
also know that the uncompressed foot is 
more wholesome and more lovely than one 
the result of bandages and bindings; that 
we ourselves confess to feeling exquisite 
sweetness and charm in a baby’s dimpled, 
rosy, shell-like sockless foot, and disgust at 
the grown-up foot; that the artist who comes 
nearer to the knowledge of positive and in- 
controvertible beauty, by instinct, by natu- 
ral bias, and by education, than any other, 
prefers the lines of the unconfined foot, and 
not only that, but prefers a foot of size equal 
to the proper carriage of the body, condemn- 
ing too small a foot as unfit, unsymmetrical, 
and ungraceful ; and that, lastly, the design- 
er of the frame where all the rest is so ad- 
justed and so adapted, and so fair in its 
original intent, designed the foot as it is, 
and as it is best it should be, and not in the 
outlines of the last of the best Parisian boot- 
maker that ever waxed an end. 

It is in view, then, of the disregard both 
of nature and art in the present boot and 
shoe that we are glad to hear that out of 
all the interest in Japanese manners and 
customs, paintings and decorations, an in- 
terest is also to be taken in the Japanese 
shoe, which is, it must be confessed to our 
shame, when all is said, altogether the most 
sensible and suitable dressing for the foot 
yet found. According to our present ideas 
of the fit and becoming in relation to the 
foot, it is not beautiful; yet if fashion real- 
ly takes it up, and in connection with things 
that we all admit to be beautiful, we shall 
soon accommodate ourselves to it, and get 
to see that our feet are shod like the feet 
of angels in old pictures—a shoe whose 
broad round toe gives perfect ease and free- 
dom, and whose close-fitting heel holds up 
the ankle, and affords the needed support 
and help. And presently we shall see also 
far more beauty in completing the curves 
of all the rounding outlines of the body by 
a rounded and goodly sized foot in its new 
array than in the costliest narrow-pointed, 
dwarfed, and spindling arrangement of kid 
and satin that can be conjured off a last. 
It really seems too good to be true: to tread 
in comfort, to walk in peace, to know no 
anguish as we step, as we sit, no agony of 
relief as we take off the pinching instru- 
ment of torture at night or noon, no pier- 
cing pain of joint or callous or corn. We 
fear mightily that the fancy for the true 
aud beautiful in Oriental art will pass, and 
leave us still transfixed on the awl of the 

-arisian bootmaker. 








WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorresponDeENt. | 


5 ae nm as there seems no prospect of 

an extra session of Congress, is anticipating 
after March 4 the dullest season, for eight months 
at least, which it has known since 1875. In 1876, 
Congress did not adjourn until the middle of 
August. In 1877, when Congress adjourned on 
March 4, a new administration came in, and the 
Senate, of course, had an extra session, which con- 
tinued a month, and both Houses were called to 
meet in extra session October 15 of that year, 
which session lasted until the regular one began. 
In 1878, Congress sat until near the end of June. 
In 1879, there was an extra session of Congress, 
which met in March, and continued until July. In 
1880, Congress sat until the middle of June, and 
in 1881, the extra session of the Senate, lasting 
until late in May, and the new administration, 





kept things lively through the spring, and of 
course President Garfield's long illness in Wash- 
ington brought many people there. The extra 
session of the Senate in October, 1881, and the 
visit of the French and German national guests, 
made the autumn of that year lively, while in 1882 
Congress sat until near the middle of August. 
Except a brief extra session of the Senate, called 
for the special purpose of electing a presiding 
officer, who, in the event of a vacancy in the of- 
fice of President, could succeed thereto, nothing 
wi'l probably be going on in the legislative cham- 
bers at the Capitol for nine long months. The 
Supreme Court, which has had a recess from Feb- 
ruary 4 to March 5, will as usual sit in its cham- 
bers until May. 

As there will be nothing to call many people 
to Washington before October, the keepers of 
hotels are anticipating a very poor business. 
They have not been nearly so full during the 
present session of Congress, for any length of 
time, as is usual in January and February, and 
have not had nearly so many gala occasions as 
usual, Those living in other cities where such 
scenes are not witnessed, and who have not been 
in Washington during its gay season, when the 
first duty in life apparently is visiting and re- 
ceiving calls, would be amused and amazed to 
see the scenes in Washington hotels on a day 
when a number of ladies residing therein are 
known to be at home to visitors. Hotel recep- 
tion days of this kind are probably unknown 
elsewhere. 

As all the ladies living in a hotel, whether they 
are there for a week or several months, who care 
to visit, have called at all the residences of high 
officials in the city, and on all the married mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, they invariably have 
numerous visitors on the day they have selected 
to receive calls themselves; so on that day the 
street in front of the ladies’ entrance of the ho- 
tel is blocked with carriages. In the entrance 
hall, in full dress, and wearing white gloves, stands 
the man on duty at this door, who is nearly dis- 
tracted by the number and variety of questions 
asked him as to who is receiving,and where the 
ladies will be found, and the directions given him 
as to taking care of the cards left, and making 
sure that they reach those for whom intended. 

He has a list, with the names of some fifteen or 
sometimes twenty ladies who are receiving, most 
of whom are in one parlor. He also has envel- 
opes marked with these ladies’ name, or baskets 
or boxes similarly labelled, in rows before him, 
intended to hold the cards received for the sever- 
al ladies. Sometimes during the height of the 
season all these receptacles overflow, and, in spite 
of all the care possible, cards get mixed, and 
those for whom they were meant never see them. 

Some of those who call have never been called 
upon by the ladies of the hotel, but are themselves 
strangers in the city, who want to be amused with 
as little expense as possible; so they go to make 
visits daily, and when they go to a hotel leave 
cards for every lady who is on the list of those 
receiving that day, whether acquainted with any 
of them or not. 

Having left their cards, the visitors hurry to 
the elevator, if the parlor, as is generally the case, 
is above-stairs, and crowd it to suffocation. The 
man who runs it is even more annoyed during a 
reception afternoon than the man who has charge 
of the cards, as the elevator is kept constantly in 
motion, and those who call for it don’t like to be 
kept waiting, since the time of ladies making 
calls, a3 has been previously noted in the Bazar, 
is of inestimable value during the season, and they 
can not bear to lose a minute. 

In the parlor, where fifteen or more ladies are 
found together, there is great confusion, for visit- 
ors sometimes know only one person in the room, 
and do not care to call on all, yet of course do 
not wish to offend the others by omitting them. 
Occasionally there is some one in the room whom 
one has reasons not to wish to meet at all, and 
of course that is embarrassing all around. Some 
very amusing contretemps have occurred in this 
way. Very often the ladies receiving do not 
know, or fail to recognize, those who enter, and 
the visitors stand for a time in a most embarrass- 
ing silence, not knowing whom to approach, as 
they have perhaps not previously met those they 
wish to see. The ladies receiving are puzzled to 
know whether to address those thus situated or 
not, each fearing lest she might seem to appro- 
priate a call not meant for her. 

Bewildering as it is for visitors to go into a 
parlor under the circumstances indicated, most 
ladies prefer to make fifteen calls in the same 
room to going often to a hotel, or going to the 
private parlors on upper stories. Sometimes, in 
the latter case, they have to walk up more than 
one long flight of stairs, as there are some other- 
wise choice apartments in several Washington 
hotels which are not accessible by an elevator, 
owing to being in houses, once private dwellings, 
which have been attached hap-hazard to the 
hotel. 

There are six or seven hotels in Washington 
where, during the season, such receptions as 
above indicated are held every week. 

It is only within twelve years that this has be- 
come customary to the same extent. 

Speaker Keifer’s wife last winter and this re- 
ceived on Wednesdays in January and February 
in one of the public parlors at the Ebbitt House. 
How long it has been customary for the wife of a 
Speaker always to have Wednesday for her re- 
ception day no one seems able to say, but it has 
been the case for over twenty years, when a 
Speaker has had a lady in his family. One who was 
in Congress while Hunter of Virginia, White of 
Kentucky, Jones of Virginia, and Davis of Indi- 
ana were successively Speakers of the House of 
Representatives—that is, from 1839 to 1847—says 
that they had no houses of their own, but lived 
in boarding-houses with others, and had no sala- 
ries, but received sixteen dollars for each day of 
a session of Congress—twice the pay of other 
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members of the House. 
days. 

When Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, who succeeded 
those named, was Speaker, he kept house, and en- 
tertained invited company at dinner and evening 
parties, but being without a wife at the time, had 
no day receptions at his house. Mr. Colfax was 
a widower while Speaker, during most of the 
time, if not all. He married a second wife just 
after he was elected Vice-President. But he, as 
was the case with Speakers immediately before 
him, and with his successor, Mr. Blaine, had 
evening receptions on Friday of each week, which 
were announced in the newspapers as those of 
the President were, and which were equally free 
to the public. Mr. Blaine and Mr. Randall have 
been the only Speakers in many years who have 
kept house, but the latter had so small a house 
that he personally held no receptions while 
Speaker, and did not entertain. The wives of 
both these gentleman had receptions on Wednes- 
days, however, as did Mrs. Kerr during the session 
her husband was Speaker, immediately succeed- 
ing Mr. Blaine. Mr. and Mrs. Kerr lived at 
Willard’s Hotel, and she used to have dancing at 
her Wednesday receptions, until her husband’s 
failing health forced her to give up society. 

The Speakers for many years now have re- 
ceived salaries of $8000 per annum, the same as 
a member of the cabinet. 

Refreshments are by no means obligatory at 
the day receptions, but cake, crackers, and tea 
are usually offered at them, Tea is as invariable 
a refreshment as punch once was, though the 
latter is sometimes provided also. 

By way of contrast with these customs of more 
recent times a sketch of society at an earlier date 
in Washington may prove of interest. In a vol- 
ume called A Description of the District of Co- 
lumbia, printed in Paris in 1816, and dedicated 
to Mrs. Custis by D. B. Warden, a foreigner, un- 
der the head “ Peculiar Customs” he writes: 
“Both sexes, whether on horseback or on foot, 
wear an umbrella in all seasons—in summer, to 
keep off the sunbeams; in winter, as a shelter 
from the rain and snow; in spring and autumn, 
to intercept the dews of the evening.” (Dur- 
ing the present wet winter, by-the-way, this cus- 
tom of “ wearing an umbrella” has been quite as 
general, owing to the frequent rains and snows.) 

“ Persons of all ranks canter their horses, which 
movement fatigues the animal, and has an un- 
graceful appearance. 

“At dinner and at tea parties the ladies sit 
together, and seldom mix with the gentlemen, 
whose conversation naturally turns upon polit- 
ical subjects. In almost all houses toddy is offer- 
ed to guests a few minutes before dinner. 

“Gentlemen wear the hat in a carriage with 
a lady as in England. Any particular attention 
to a lady is readily construed into an intention 
of marriage. 

“Boarders in boarding-houses or in taverns 
sometimes throw off the coat during the heat of 
summer, and in winter the shoes, for the purpose 
of warming the feet at the fire—customs which 
the climate only can excuse. 

“In summer, invitation to tea parties is made 
verbally by a servant the same day the party is 
given. In winter the invitation is more ceremo- 
‘hious, 

“The barber arrives on horseback to perform 
the operation of shaving, and here, as in Europe, 
he is the organ of all news and scandal.” 


They had no reception 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW POLONAISES, 
| ge ere made of the light-weight wool- 


len stuffs used for spring suits are more 
bouffantly draped than the pelisse-like garments 
of heavy cloths or velvets worn during the win- 
ter. In some cases this fullness is made entire- 
ly by additional breadth below the waist, laid in 
hollow pleats in the three seams of the back, 
but in others there is the cross seam, called the 
Newmarket seam, curved across the hips in a 
way that gives fuller drapery. The fronts of the 
polonaises are quite plain, single-breasted, and 
usually slope away toward the sides to disclose a 
pleated skirt beneath. The waist is fitted as 
smoothly as a cuirass, and extends low and smooth 
over the hips in Jersey style, giving the becom- 
ing effect formerly so popular in the Marguerite 
polonaise. A youthful-looking over-dress called 
the revers polonaise has each front turned back 
below the hip seam, and this revers extends all 
around the sides quite plainly to meet the seams 
next the middle forms of the back, where there 
is additional fullness held in two great double 
box-pleats. The revers slope narrower as they 
pass backward and extend upward to meet the 
back drapery. A lining of thin crinoline muslin 
supports the revers, and the trimming is placed 
along both edges, top and bottom, but not down 
the fronts, where it must appear to be turned back 
from the skirt beneath. This graceful polonaise 
completes a young lady’s suit of plain blue beige 
over a plaid wool skirt of three or four shades of 
the new corn-flower blue in broken bars on white. 
Three rows of darker blue velvet ribbon trim the 
polonaise; they outline a square yoke on the 
shoulders, and two rows trim the sleeves, passing 
around the wrists and extending up the slightly 
opened part of the outer seam; three rows also 
pass across the top and bottom of the revers. 
The standing high military collar with slightly 
slanting fronts—not rounded fronts—is of velvet 
the shade of the ribbon velvet, and the very small 
flat buttons are of blue enamelled steel. The 
plaid skirt beneath is an excellent model for any 
wool skirt, hence the details are noted carefully. 
There is first a foundation skirt of blue wool 
made of four narrow breadths faced deeply with 
crinoline lawn, and with two steel springs in cas- 
ings across the back breadth in the way worn 
during the winter; this skirt is entirely conceal- 
ed by the pleated plaid skirt and the polonaise 
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drapery, the latter serving to hide the upper part 
of the back breadth. The blue plaid wool then 
forms twelve lengthwise triple box pleats that are 
shown nearly their whole length in the front, but 
only half their length is seen below the drapery 
of the back. The box pleat which is the middle 
of each of the triple pleats is four and a half 
inches wide, and the two pleats folded under this 
on each side are each an inch wide, and so deep- 
ly lapped under the box pleat that they are scarce- 
ly visible, indeed they are meant merely to make 
fullness. The space left plain between these 
triple pleats is a trifle more than an inch. These 
pleats are pressed flatly, and are held in place by 
being tacked to four rows of tapes that pass 
around underneath them ; they are sewed to the 
foundation skirt at the top only, and thence fall 
loosely to the foot. The lowest edge of the pleats 
is turned up in a hem two inches wide, and a fur- 
ther trimming is added of three strips of the vel- 
vet ribbon placed across the box pleats that are 
in the middle of each cluster. 

Another polonaise, giving much greater fullness, 
has the Newmarket seam across the hips, and its 
fronts slope away from this, not by being turned 
back in revers, but by being drawn upward and 
back in a full cluster of pleats on the tournure 
in the seams that join the side forms to the middle 
back ; the middle seam of the back has similar 
fullness, and this gives a very bouffant over-dress. 
The waist is left perfectly plain over the hips, and 
is the objective point for trimming, as the skirt 
is merely hemmed or deeply faced with silk. 
This trimming on the waist may be of passemen- 
terie, or of soutache braid, in leaves, palms, 
wheels, or Gothic points that extend down each 
side of the fronts and across the hips to the 
seams next the middle back forms, where there 
may be rosettes or tassels of braid, or else mere- 
ly the plain box-pleating is left there without be- 
ing crossed by trimming. Such an over-dress is 
prettily illustrated in dark blue or in the new stem 
green wools of cashmere, or else the light alba- 
tross or Virginie cloth like fine French bunting ; 
that used for the skirt has large balls in eash- 
mere colors woven in the fabric, or it may be 
plaided, and this skirt is box-pleated without oth- 
er trimming. An English standing collar of the 
wool material is made to these polonaises ; this is 
a high band with the corners slightly turned over 
in points, and there may de a lining of gay satin 
inside, either orange-color or strawberry pink, and 
a fine wire is placed inside this little collar to 
hold it erect. The skirt may have only five sets 
of box pleats its entire length, looking, in their 
unusual breadth, like panels with side pleats be- 
tween. 

CASHMERES, BORDERED WOOLS, ETC. 


Correspondents who ask how to make the black 
cashmere suits that are so useful for the demi- 
season will find suggestions and details in the 
New York Fashions of the Buzar of last week. 
There can be no prettier simple model than that 
of the basque with box-pleated back, trimmed on 
the bust with a plastron of six palm leaves of 
passementerie or of braid, a wrinkled over-skirt, 
and a box-pleated skirt of ottoman silk with sat- 
in blocks upon it, or else with one of the deep 
gathered flounces of this silk (or of plain gros- 
grain) with two erect headings. This design is 
being made up in colors for young ladies’ first 
spring suits, for brides’ travelling dresses, and 
for church and visiting Stem - of- 
pink green cashmere is one of the novelties for 
such costumes, and it has pale strawberry pink 
or, perhaps, mandarin -orange-colored ottoman 
silk for facing its collar, sleeves, ete., and there 
are blocks or bars of these soft bright colors 
introduced in the plaid ottoman and satin of 
the skirt. The corn-flower blues have darker 
red and orange blocks, and also réséda green 
lines. The contrasts of color are very marked, 
and there are touches of the new red shades used 
with most of the new colors. For the bordered 
dresses that come with Oriental palm leaves em- 
broidered on the selvedges, or else stamped there 
in all the colors of India cashmere, the reader is 
advised to copy literally the simple yet stylish 
pictures of such a dress on pages 69 and 73 of 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. XVI. For those who prefer the 
slender effect given by side panels there is a most 
graceful design—of which a cut pattern is given 
—on page 100 of Bazar No. 7, Vol. XVI. 


costumes. 


YELLOW SHADES. 


The fancy for the new yellow shades is seen 
in the sudden appearance of clusters of three or 
six silk pompons of bright pepita yellow on the 
left side of the dark blue, green, brown, or black 
velvet turbans worn by young ladies; or of a 
yellow panache of ostrich feathers, with an ai- 
grette of heron feathers erect in its centre, as a 
trimming for small velvet capotes ; the dark nas- 
turtium and mandarin orange shades are used in 
the same way. Gold cord and gold braid are laid 
in straps amid the puffs of velvet on the front of 
these small bonnets, or else there are loops of 
mandarin velvet ribbon in the box-pleated full- 
ness of the brim. A rosette of gold braid with 
a gold-colored heron aigrette is on the left side 
of black lace capotes that have flowers and scal- 
lops wrought in golden threads. Yellow silk 
squares of the soft tussore silk, or of twilled 
Surah, are also worn folded around the neck in- 
side of dark velvet or seal-skin cloaks, and only 
the merest fold is visible above the wrap. Anoth- 
er caprice is for a tiny neck ribbon, scarcely half 
an inch wide, of yellow ottoman ribbed ribbon 
tied high about the throat, with many long loops 
hanging on the left side. A touch of yellow is 
added to the corsage bow of many-colored rib- 
bon that now brightens dark dresses; and there 
are two or three yellow blossoms added to the 
clusters of artificial flowers used for trimming 
the spring bonnets. Sashes of yellow ribbon 
with white muslin dresses are in true esthetic 
taste, and these are worn not alone by brunettes, 
but by blondes, who quote Worth as saying there 
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yellow than that she should not sit in toe suu- 
light. 
NEW SILKS. 

Persian and other Oriental colorings appear in 
the new palm-leaf patterns that are seen in very 
rich yet soft silks and satins that cost from $4 to 
$6 a yard. There are the choice brocades for 
this season, and as the designs are very large, only 
a small quantity is purchased, and is used for the 
plastron and petticoat front of dresses of a single 
color. 

NEW WOOLLENS, 


Smoothly woven wool stuffs, like tamise cloth 
of very firm quality, are imported in plain colors, 
and in plaids, blocks, checks, and stripes, for 
spring dresses. There are dresses made entirely 
of the plaids in very dashing styles, but it is more 
usual to buy the plain goods for the over-dress, 
and plaid or stripes for the skirt. The straw- 
berry plaids are fashionable for these, combining 
all the pink and red shades that are now called 
strawberry with either deeper red shades, or with 
the new greens—stem-of-pink, réséda, and sage— 
or with the dark ivy greens, also with navy or 
with corn-flower blue. There are also very finely 
checked wools showing all the new red shades 
with white, blue with white, green with white, 
brown with white. These are $1 25 a yard for 
twills of nice quality, and are being made up for 
young ladies in the simple designs used for cloth 
suits—notably the first suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
7, Vol. XVI, of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished. If it is desired that these be made with 
more trimming, velvet ribbon is used on the pleat- 
ed skirt and on the over-skirt, while the pretty 
Byron collar is of velvet, and velvet cuffs may be 
added. Nuns’ veiling and cashmere dress pat- 
terns, with embroidery on the selvedges fur trim- 
ming, come in all the new green, pink, and blue 
shades for $12 to $20 the dress. There are the 
new palm-leaf patterns embroidered in long loose 
India stitches on India camel’s-hair in dress 
lengths for $15 to $30, and there are printed palm 
designs of quaint Oriental colorings like faded 
tapestries that are more costly than all; $5 or $6 
is sometimes asked for a tablier breadth of this 
camel’s-hair only long enough to cover the front 
of the skirt, with but a single row of palms print- 
ed across the foot. 


NEW LINEN LAWNS. 


Something new is at last seen in the designs 
for linen lawns that have hitherto been common- 
place and stereotyped. Now the designs of sat- 
teens with large flowers are copied on tinted lin- 
en grounds of écru or gray, while white grounds 
have large linked rings, blocks, stripes, bars, and 
balls, as well as sprays of flowers. Thicker gray 
linens have small white designs in the patterns 
of brocades. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arno._p, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCreery & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


A NEw serial story by Mr. James Oris is an- 
nounced as about to appear in HARPER’s YOUNG 
Peopte. As a writer for little folk Mr. Orts 
has achieved a reputation that places him in the 
front rank of those who succeed in that ex- 
tremely difficult department of literature—ju- 
venile fiction. His new story, the ‘ Raising 
the ‘ Pearl,’”’ is an account of the experiences 
and adventures of a party of boys who raise a 
sunken yacht to the surface, and, after repairing 
her, make in her a voyage through the waters of 
Southern Florida. The story is told in Mr. 
Oris’s most happy manner, and is full of inter- 
est to young readers, The opening chapter will 
appear in the number of YounG Peopve issued 
March 6. 

—Henry VILLARD began life as a reporter, 
Peter Cooper was a hatter’s apprentice, Ru- 
Fus Hatcn’s first dealings were in * garden 
sass,’ JAY GOULD was a cow-boy, and JAMES 
Watson WEBB a country clerk. 

—Mr. LonGFeLLow’s daughter ALIce is a reg- 
ular visitor at one of the Boston hospitals. 

—The elder of the Misses HastTinGs, who are 
now visiting Mrs. JEAN DAVENPORT LANDER in 
Washington, is thought to look very like her 
uncle, Senator SuMNER. They have spent most 
of their lives in San Francisco 

—On the 3d of February the one-hundred-and- 
second birthday of CHARLES Foore, of Ionia, 
Michigan, was celebrated, when he, being able 
to go about the house, held a three hours’ re- 
ception, besides writing his autograph repeated- 
ly. He was born in Massachusetts. 

—At the recent sale of EDwin Forrest’s the- 
atrical wardrobe in Philadelphia the bright green 
velvet robe of Othello, trimmed with gold bull- 
ion and lined with yellow satin, was bought for 
fourteen dollars by the agent of Mr. Tuomas 
KEENE. 

—In the letters of Jostan Quincy he says that 
EMERSON as a poet and essayist was rated sixth 
or seventh in his class at Harvard. 

—Mrs. BLOOMFIELD Moore recently loaned a 
painting, by RoBERT BARRETT BROWNING, called 
a ‘* View on the Meuse in Belgium,” a large and 
interesting canvas, to the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum, New York. 

—The statue of Liberty on the Capitol dome 
at Washington was designed by THomas Craw- 
FORD, and cast in bronze by the lute CLARK 
MILLs in 1863. The design has been erroneous- 
ly attributed to Hiram Powers. Mr. JEFFER- 
son Davis had something to do with suggesting 
the head-dress, 

—A cherub-faced young man of medium 
height, with small black eyes and dark mustache, 
is the way they describe Mr. GEorGE GOULD, the 
son of the railroad king. He is a thorough busi- 
ness man. 

—The wife of Mr. 8. G. W. Bensamin, United 
States consul to Persia, will accompany him to 
the East. 

—CLESINGER, the sculptor, who carved colos- 
sal statues with amazing speed, once said, ‘* Let 
forty cart-loads of clay be brought to the Champ 
de Mars for the members of the Institute and 
forty loads for me,aud I will have my forty stat- 














ern seulpture and died ili Paris, Yad sibelany? 
at the age of sixty-eight. 

—Dr. WaLcoTrT says he knows a fraxinella 
plant seventy years old which blows as well as 
ever 

—Mrs. BLAINE has sent for her second daugh- 
ter, Miss Maaaie, now in Paris, 

—No wine or other inebriating drink was 
upon the table at Governor CLEVELAND'S first 
state dinner. 

—Father and son are sitting, for the first time 
in the history of the Canadian Parliament, as 
members of the same House. They are Sir 
CHARLES TUPPER and Mr. CHARLES H, TUPPER. 

—Rev. PHILLips Brooks says he sees no coun- 
try which charms him so much as his own. He 
spent his Christmas in Bombay 

—JAMES Russe_L LoweE.uw’s late lecture in 
London upon Don Quixote earned him there the 
title of *‘a humorist of the first rank.”” He had 
the title long ago here. 

—Peter WENDLING, of Bismarck, Pennsylva- 
nia, is reported by the Philadelphia County Med- 
ical Society to have neither hair nor teeth, nor 
the sense of smell, and no pores to his skin. 
But he has had good health, and a wife and eight 
children. 

—The “August Moon,”’ which was painted 
near TENNYSON’S house in Surrey by Ceci. 
Lawson, has been given to the English nation 
by the artist’s widow. 

—Mr. Howarp, of the British legation, is 
thought to look like the Marquis of Lorne, who 
is decidedly handsome. 

—The one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of 
the WALKER homestead, on North Main Street, 
Concord, New Hampshire, which was built by 
the first minister of Penacook, Parson WALKER, 
in 1733, will be celebrated during the coming 
summer. 

—Mrs. Bruce, wife of Register Bruce, is a 
tall, finely shaped woman, so light in complex- 
ion that no one would suspect her race. She 
dresses elegantly, is well-educated, and a lady. 

—At the Brodhead House, so called, in Wash- 
ington, which Professor ALEXANDER GRAHAME 
BELL is furnishing superbly, he has invented an 
elaborate system of electrical bells and wires, 
which connect every door and window with his 
office, so that if a door opens but partially he 
knows it by looking at the electrie dial. 

—The only daughter of the Congressional 
Librarian, Miss FLORENCE SPOFFORD, gave a 
charming and novel St. Valentine’s lunch to 
thirty-two young ladies, where flowers in vari- 
ous Original and quaint devices, and illuminated 
cards at each plate, carrying an impromptu 
verse by the young hostess, formed a delightful 
feature. 

—King KabLaKkawa’s head has been so turned 
by his European tour that he sneers at the free 
government of the United States, and is loading 
his people with taxes to spend on gaudy finery. 
As his people have no wealth, it is an impost on 
the American merchants in Honolulu, 

—A great - great- grandmother seventy -one 
years old, a great-grandmother fifty-six, a grand- 
mother thirty-eight, a father twenty-one, and a 
daughter of six months all met recently at the 
house of the grandmother, Mrs. R. E. ARNOLD, 
on Valencia Street, Sun Francisco. Almost as 
remarkable a family—the great-great-grandmo- 
ther, Mrs. HENDLEY, mother of the lz : 
THANIEL ADAMS, being ninety-five years older 
than her descendant of the fifth generation—live 
under one roof in Boston Highlands. 








—At the annual funeral service in memory of 
Victor EMANUEL, held in the Pantheon in 
Rome, the temple was hung with biack, the am- 


bassadors and consuls, ministers, senators, and 
Parliamentary deputies, were in full evening 
dress with white cravats, and the ladies were in 
black. The catafalque was covered by gigantic 
wreaths sent from the towns and patriotic socie- 
ties, the handsomest being of laurel leaves of 
green metal with gold flowers from Turin. 

—WAGNER was a head shorter than his wife. 
He often wore a velvet coat and breeches, black 
silk stockings, and fine lace at neck and wrist. 
The rooms the family used were never cleaned 
or dusted while they were at home. A scene 
from one of his operas is frescoed on the front 
of his house in Baireuth, in which his wife’s 
face is seen. His object in life was to make mu- 
sic itself dramatic 

—The Russian Empress has had a pink recep- 
tion gown made by WorTH, with three flounces 
of illusion embroidered in gold, and two gar- 
lands of red velvet roses across the front, with 
a train of illusion lined with ottoman silk and 
edged with feathers. 

The site of the temple of Cybele at Sardis, 
Asia Minor, has been purchased by Mr. DENNIs, 
the British antiquarian, and great expectations 
are entertained of discoveries among the ruins. 

—The husband of MopseskKa, Count CHARLES 
BozENTA CHLAPOWSKI, was formerly a journal- 
ist in Poland. He would like to settle in San 
Francisco, but feels it his duty to live in Poland, 
He is, however, an American citizen. He has a 
son in school in Paris. 

—It is suggested, since the bestowal of deco- 
rations upon servants who have kept their situ- 
ations for a great while, that a similar recogni- 
tion should be conferred upon the masters and 
mistresses who retain their servants for an un- 
usual period. 

—Liszt’s fingers are exceedingly long and 
ugly, with iron strength in the joints; chords 
which Von BitLow and WaGNer and others 
were obliged to run or help out with the other 
hand Liszt gives with full aud even precision. 

—The Duke and Duchess of Albany are pro- 
vided with a suite of rooms at Buckingham Pul 
ace, and the Duke and Duchess of Connaught at 
St. James’s Palace. When Prince Leopo.p’s 
rooms were moved to a higher floor, to accom- 
modate the then just wedded Prince ARTHUR, an 
elevator was built for him at an expense of sey- 
en thousand five hundred dollars. 

—The Duke of Westminster owns the greater 
part of the city of Westminster, Grosvenor 
Square, and Belgravia. The Duke of Portland 
owns Cavendish Square, Portland Place, Bent- 
wick, Welbeck, Harley, Cavendish, Vere, Holles, 
and Bolsover streets. The Duke of Bedford 
owns all the parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden 
and market, Tavistock, Russell, and Bedford 
streets, and Bedford, Russell, Tavistock, and Wo- 
burn squares. The boy Marquis of Camden, the 
Marquis of Northampton, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the Marquis of Exeter, the Earl of Craven, 
and Viscount Portman own a good part of the 
rest of London. 
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Fig. 1.—Watt-Pooxet,—From the South 
Kensington Royal School of Art 


Needle -Work. 


Fig. 1.—Caixa Bettows. 
From the South Kensington Royal 
School of Art Needle-Work. 
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Enxvetore Case.—From the South Kensington Roval 
School of Art Needle-Work. 
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Buortinc Pap.—From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle -Work. 
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2.—W a .-Pocket.—From the South 
Kensington Royal School of Art 
Needle -Work. 





Fig. 2.—Cuina Bettows.—[See Work- 
ing Pattern on Page 165.]—From the 
South Kensington Royal School of 
Art Needle -Work. 
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Sora Back.—From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work, 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY DESIGNS.—[Sze Pace 165.] 
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Blotting Pad and Envelope Case.—[Sce illustrations on page 164.] 


Tr is one of the polite fictions of English aristocratic existence that a desire to write letters is liable 
to seize upon one at any moment, and lest hinderance should provoke it into becoming something 
worse, the means of gratifying it are always within reach in English houses. A library table stands 
in the window or before the fire-place of every guest-chamber, at which the guest, as soon as he 
arrives, is supposed to establish himself, and send off word to his friends at home that no casualty 
has as yet happened to him. Of late years the development of artistic taste, which goes about like 
a roaring philanthropist, seeking what it may reform, has set its mark upon the two modest articles 
here represented. There is something a trifle incongruous to the untrained mind in the abstract 
conception of an embroidered box, but in the concrete it may be made to have a very pleasant 
appearance. The pattern we give is the one most often called for at the Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work, the design being unobtrusive, and the coloring pitched in 
a key to harmonize with almost any kind of (esthetic) furniture. The 





cheese known as Créme de Brie, and just when this had been pronounced unrivalled, Roquefort was 
introduced, tasted, and judged infinitely superior to Brie itself—‘ quite the cheese,” as the slang * 
phrase goes, and which saying, by-the-way, among other derivatives, has been traced to the Hindoo- 
stanee word “ cheez,” meaning thing. 

Roquefort cheese is not only notable for its flavor and for its rich nutritive pd/e, but also for a 
peculiarity in its composition which was brought to notice by a French scientist, Professor Blondeau, 
who had a government mission to investigate and report upon the process of fabrication. Before 
stating what this peculiarity is, it may be as well to recall to the reader’s mind that milk is composed 
of three elements—an oily one, which forms butter, and rises to the top of the fluid by reason of its 
lesser gravity; a serous liquid, known as whey ; and a semi-solid matter, to which the name of caseine, 
or curd, has been applied, and which becomes separated from the milk either by the action of 
vegetable or mineral acids, or by the well-known and universally applied “ rennet,” the lining mem- 

brane of the stomach of the calf, and itself containing a strong acidulous 
solvent. In the first stage of the manufacture of the Roquefort cheese 











background is generally olive green satin, or fine gray satteen, and velvet 


is also used; but we prefer the former two, as looking neater and being 
less liable to get defaced. The daisies, or marguerites as we call them 
nowadays, are worked in satin stitch, in various gradations of white, 
gray, and grayish-green, shading down to the hue of the background. The 
dull yellow stamens and the gray and olive green stems complete a very 
quiet and pleasing scheme of color. The coverings when embroidered 
must be mounted by a professional hand, for no degree of culture on the 


part of the amateur would usually-suffice to keep away wrinkles and 
smearings from the articles. 

China Bellows.—Figs. 1 and 2,—[See illustrations on page 164.] 

Tue refinement of modern porcelain, or of modern notions as to its value, 

has led to the use of bellows for dusting it, and it would be well could 
modern house-maids be persuaded to make use of them. We give two pat- 
terns, one of them enlarged to working size. They may be treated in two 
ways: the design may be dark upon a light background, or the reverse. 
Sir Francis Bacon has affirmed his preference for the latter arrangement, 
and we are inclined to agree with him; but both are pretty. One, 

which we saw at the school, was on gold-colored silk sheeting ; 

the flowers were in pink shaded into dark reddish-brown or 
brown-red, the leaves being in shades of gray-green. 
Distinetness was given by outlining the flowers and 
leaves (after working) with black silk, and the 

stems were black silk also. Another had a 


ground of dark olive satin, upon which the 
leaves and stems were worked in a more 
“vallery-greenery” style than the former 
one. The flowers were in three shades 
of red-purple, the tendrils and stamens 
being picked out in gold thread, and 
the black silk outlining was omitted. 
In both designs the flowers were 
in silks, and the leaves in fine 
crewels. The other design for 
a bellows, like a politician at a 
convention, speaks for itself, 
and being of a conventional 
character, can easily be repro- 
duced on any scale, and col- 
ored in harmony with the hue 
Sofa Back. 
See illustration on page 164. 
Here we have the descendant of the an- \ 
timacassar of Lord Byron’s day, Gentle- 
men’s hair is less unctuous now than at that 
epoch, and they are presumed to be aware 
that protectors of this kind are quite as much 
in need of protection as the things they pro- 
tect. The material used in our example is cream \ 
satin sheeting, and the design is always worked x 





Turse South Kensington 
wall-pockets have a back of 
stained wood, to which the 
three thin boards that form 
the fronts are attached by 
means of leather sides. The 
fronts are faced with silk 
serge, decorated with embroid- 
ery. In Fig. 1 the olive ground 
is irregularly covered with dark 
red chrysanthemums and dull 
green foliage, the latter worked 
in crewels, and the flowers in 
crewels and silks. The dark claret- 
colored ground of Fig. 2 is orna- 
mented with scattered sprays of roses 
of different colors, worked in filoselle. 


of the background chosen, 
Wall-Pockets.—Figs. 

1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 164. 
in one or more shades of the same color, Terra- 
cotta, peacock blue, old blue, and Persian pink are 
the tints most frequently selected, and lengths of the 
silks or crewels are knotted into the fringed-out edges 
of the sofa back. The work is done in crewel, satin, 
and chain stitch, with the embellishment of here and there 
a French knot. 





ON SOME FRENCH CHEESES. 


UR readers need hardly be told that one of the richest 
and most nutritive articles of human food is undoubtedly 

cheese. Physiologists assert that, eaten at a meal with its own 
constituent principles, milk and butter, but to which vegetables in 
suitable, or rather in large, proportions, and eggs should be added, 
it renders meat of all sorts absolutely unnecessary. No adult indi- 
vidual, say they, who consumes per day four ounces of either Roque- 
fort, Parmesan, fresh Dutch, or some of our English or American 
cheeses, mixed with nitrogenous vegetables, will ever need flesh, or fish, 
or poultry, for his perfect and vigorous support. And the French savants 
demonstrate this fact by pointing to the Trappist monks, the strictest of 
all so-called vegetarians, who, upon a diet, scant even as regards the produce 
of the dairy, but abundant in that of the garden, are enabled to begin a 
hard day’s work, sometimes at midnight, sometimes at one or two o’clock in 
the morning, continuing it, with little intermission, until dusk, and accomplish- 
ing an amount of farm or manufacturing labor which, if exacted from the most 
sturdy of peasants or artisans, would result in an immediate strike. Now, of 
all cheeses, whether home or foreign, those of France are most remarkable for 
their nutritious properties, and at the head of them in this respect stands the 
Roquefort. 

Roquefort is but a petty town, thinly inhabited, in the Department of Avey- 
ron, in the south of France; but the celebrity of its cheese—which, need it 
be said, is made from the milk of sheep and goats—gives the place a world- 
wide importance. It first came into epicurean reputation at a dinner given by 
M. Talleyrand, minister of Napoleon L, to Prince Metternich and the whole 
diplomatic body then residing in the French capital. That dinner was intended 

















se there is nothing very widely different from that of other cheeses; that 
is to say, the curd having been obtained, is pressed between layers of 
plaited straw with heavy weights superimposed, so as to squeeze out every 
drop of the remaining serum, This done, the cheese is perfected, and 
“ripened” by being exposed to currents of air sweeping through natural 
caverns, known as “The Caves of Roquefort,” under the action of which 
the caseine, according to Professor Blondeau, becomes gradually converted 
into a sort of animal fat, and thus obtains its highly alimentary properties. 
That curious metamorphosis is attributed to the development of a micro- 
scopic fungus of the wholesome mushroom species, which slowly spreads 
through the whole cheese, beginning at the superficies and reaching the 
centre, atom by atom, thus assimilating with and transforming the entire 
substance of the caseine into the fatty matter alluded to. The air of 
these Roquefort caves has been proved to be surcharged with the germ of 
these peculiar fungi; it has been shown that they, so to speak, begin the 
attack and feed upon the curd so soon as it is placed within their influ- 
ence, and that, if allowed to continue, their ravages would by-and-by be 
succeeded by the germination of other fungi more complete in their 


organization, less deleterious in their properties, and these would 
Pie keep on developing and increasing until every portion of the 


nutritive matter had disappeared, and the cheese crum- 
bled into dust. So soon, however, as certain condi- 
tions (difficult to describe, except by going deeply 
into organic chemistry, but known to the expert 
fabricators by a rule-of-thumb experience) are 
observed the cheeses are at once removed 
\ from the caves, are placed elsewhere, and 
™ A , in due course are brought into the mar- 
i 


ket in those pale lemon-colored flatten- 
ed cakes, streaked with bluish veins, 
of that pasty consistence which epi- 
cures love, and to preserve which 
each cheese is closely enveloped 
in tin-foil. The fact of the de- 
velopment of the fungoid 
growth, related by M. Blon- 
deau in his official report 
about twenty-five years ago, 
has given rise to much cu- 
rious and interesting spec- 
ulative hypothesis, foreign 
to the object of this paper 

to deal with. 

Cheese has been men- 
tioned as the chief food of 
those religionists and oth. 
ers who, in European coun- 
tries at least, object to 
the consumption of animal 
fibre, and introduce into 
their diet eggs, milk, but- 
ter,and other produce of the 

dairy. The cheese manufac- 
tured by the Trappists of the 
monastery of Port du Salut, 
near Laval, in Mayenne, and 
which is now used by most of 
the monastic communities in 





France, is one of the most per- 
fect substitutes for the said ani- 
ma! food. Its employment was 

confined to the locality where it is 

produced until the time of the French 

Universal Exhibition in 1867, where it 

was then publicly shown, and a gold 
medal awarded to it. After the exhi- 
bition immense orders were sent to the 
monastery for this produce, and since then 
its success has been so great that the 
monks not only use all the milk of their 
own cattle, but have been compelled to pur- 
chase every drop they can get from the farms 
within a considerable radius of their habitat. 
There is something well worth noting connect 
ed with the manufacture of this cheese, and it is 
this, that the whey remaining after the separation of 
the caseine, instead of being thrown away, is placed 
in large metallic tanks, where it is allowed to stand for 
several weeks, during which time a rich cream from 
two to three fingers thick accumulates upon the surface, 
forming a sort of skin, converted subse quently into excel- 
lent butter. More, the remaining liquid, far from being 
considered refuse and Jost, is boiled in an immense caldron 
with the chopped-up leaves and stalks of the common furze, 
and made into what we may call a kind of “Julienne” or 
“spring” soup, which the cows greatly relish, drink greedily, 
and which not only imparts to their milk a peculiar flavor, dis- 
tinguishable, gastronomes say, in the cheese, but also most won- 
derfully increases the diurnal lactation, The Trappist brother 
dairyman, an expert in these matters at Port du Salut, states that 
this method of utilizing a generally rejected fluid is unknown beyond 
his precincts, and its diseovery was partly due to the neglect of one 
of the monks, and partly to the ingenuity of another, who, coming to 
accomplish the duty of throwing the whey aside, saw with wonder the 
thick cream floating upon it, and experimenting therewith made the 
admirable butter told of. The hint may be useful to our own dairymen. 
The cheese we are now mentioning is hardly as well known among us 
as are the Roquefort and other French cheeses. It is, when fresh, a soft, 
pasty, mild, most palatable cheese, generally made in round cakes of from five 
pounds to eight pounds in weight, and stamped with a cross and words show- 
ing its place of manufacture, 

Creme de Brie has been alluded to as once the creme de la creme of cheeses, 
and even now “running a good second” to Roquefort. La Brie is situated 
near Paris in the Department of Seine-et-Marne, which proximity, together 
with the difficulty of distant transport and the fondness of the Parisians for 
the thing itself, causes the dainty to be almost entirely eaten in the gay me- 
tropolis by its two millions of inhabitants, and its legions of visitors, who 
daily fill the restaurants. Imitations of it are many, and, as a rule, as worth- 
less as is the genuine article valuable, for of all the French cheeses it is the 
most expensive, by reason of its not keeping sound beyond a few days, and 
the large quantities in which it is partaken of at a meal, Roquefort and others, 





partly to be what we should in these days call “ A Universal Cheese Exhibition,” Worxina Parrern For Cana Bet- per contra, satisfying their consumers with the tiniest morsels. Brie is a 
each guest having been requested to bring with him, for gustatory trial and Lows, Fic. 2, Pace 164,—From the soft, creamy cheese, made in rounds of large size but of little thickness. 


decision, the very best samples of the very best cheeses his own country was 
famed for. No matter what the convives produced, the host submitted first the 





South Kensington Royal School of 
Art Needle-Work. 


Camembert, a small village in the Department of Orne, near Alencon, pro- 
duces a cheese pasty in composition, small in size, flat in shape, and seldom 
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weighing more than one pound. It is much 
more highly flavored than Brie, or Roquefort, 
or Port du Salut; its bouquet, especially when 
not perfectly new, is disagreeable, and it stands 
Al among the types of the French cheese genus 
of strong taste and odor. But, these objections 
notwithstanding, Camembert is popular, as it is 
considered greatly inducive to digestion, and one 
rarely sees the menu of a restaurant dinner-de- 
ficient in it. Before the completion of railways, 
and thus the means of rapid transport, this cheese 
wasted its sweetness on the desert air of its own 
province, and was rarely met with beyond it, but 
nowadays it may be found everywhere. 

Space prevents us from saying more anent the 
family of French cheeses, which is almost in- 
numerable. There are, for instance, the Livarot, 
the Mont d’Or, the Marolles, and a host besides, 
some old-fashioned, with their gustatory pros- 
perity greatly diminished or lost, others still more 
But the four we have briefly 
prime favorites of gourmants 


or less in vogue, 
sketched are the 
and gourmets. 





YOLANDE. 
[Continued from front page.) 

too exact, if criticism were to be so minute, for it 
looks just a little bit odd, when we are playing 
cards for counters at threepence a dozen, to see 
the heir of the house of Lynn so very particular in 
claiming his due of twopence-halfpenny. But this 
little weakness is forgivable: to be prudent and 
economical is a very good failing in a young man ; 
and then you must remember his training. The 
Leslies have been poor for several generations ; 
but they have steadily applied themselves to the 
retrieving of their condition and the bettering of 
the estate, and it is only by the exercise of severe 
economy that they now stand in so good a position. 
So, doubtless, this young fellow has acquired the 
habit of being particular about trifles, and I don’t 
object ; from my point of view it is rather praise 
worthy; Yolande’s fortune—and she shall have 
the bulk of what I have—will be placed in good 
and careful hands. 

“So now all this is well and happily settled, 
and as every one bids fair to be content, you will 
ask what more we have to do than to look for- 
ward to the wedding, and the slippers, and the 
handfuls of rice. Well, it is the old story, and 
you, as an old friend, will understand. That is 
why I write to you, after a wakeful enough night— 
for the sake of unburdening myself, even though 
I can’t get a word of your sturdy counsel at this 
great distance. AsIsay,itis the oldstory. For 
the moment you delude yourself into the belief 
that the time of peril and anxiety is past; every- 
thing is safe now for the future; with Yolande’s 
life made secure and happy, what matters what 
happens elsewhere? And the next moment new 
anxieties present themselves; the old dread re- 
turns; doubts whether you have acted for the 
best, and fears about this future that seemed so 
bright. There is one point about these Leslies 
that I forgot to mention: they are all of them 
apparently—and young Leslie especially—very 
proud of the family name, and jealous of the 
family honor. I do not wonder at it. They have 
every right to be, and it is rather a praiseworthy 
quality. But now you will understand, old friend, 
the perplexity I am in—afraid to make any reve- 
lation that might disturb the settlement which 
seems 80 fortunate a one, and yet afraid to trans- 
fer to the future all those risks and anxieties that 
have made the past so bitter and so terrible to 
me. Ido not know whattodo, Perhaps I should 
have stated the whole matter plainly to the young 
man when he came and asked permission to pro- 
pose to Yolande; but then I was thinking, not of 
that at all, but only of her happiness, It seemed 
so easy and safe a way out of all that old trouble. 
And why should he have been burdened with a se- 
eret which he dared not reveal to her? I thought 
of Yolande being taken away to that Highland 
home, living content and happy all through her 
life, and it did not occur to me to imperil that 
prospect by any disclosure of what could concern 
neither her nor him. But now I have begun to 
torture myself in the old way again, and in spite 
of myself conjure up all sorts of ghastly anticipa- 
tions. The fit does not last long; if you were 
here, with your firm way of looking at things, pos- 
sibly I could drive away these imaginings alto- 
gether ; but you will understand me when I say 
that I could wish to see Yolande married to-mor- 
row, and carried away to the Highlands. Then 
I could meet my own troubles well enough.” 

He was startled by the rustling of a dress; he 
looked up, and there was Yolande herself, regard- 
ing him with a bright and happy and smiling 
face, in which there was a trifle of surprise, and 
also perhaps a faint flush of self-consciousness ; 
for it was but the previous evening that she had 
told him of the engagement. But surely one 
glance of that face, so young and cheerful and 
confident, was enough to dispel those dark fore- 
bodings. The page of life lying open there was 
not the one on which to write down prognostica- 
tions of trouble and sorrow. His eyes lit up with 
pleasure; the glooms of the night were suddenly 
forgotten. 

“Writing? Already?” she said, as she went 
forward and kissed him. 

“You are looking very well this morning, Yo- 
lande,” he said, regarding her. “The silence of 
the boat does not keep you from sleeping, appar- 
ently, as it sometimes does with older folk. But 
where is your snood ?—the color suits your hair.” 

“Oh, I am not in the Highlands yet,” she said, 
lightly. “Do you know the song Mrs. Graham 
sings ?— 

‘It's I would give my silken snood 
To see the gallant Grahams come hame.’ 
That was in the days of their banishment.” 

“ But what have you to do with the home-com- 
ing of the Grahams, Yolande?” her father said, 
to tease her. “ You will be a Leslie, not a Gra- 
ham,” 








She changed the topic quickly. 

“To whom are you writing ?” 

“To John Shortlands.” 

“May I see?” 

She would have taken up the letter had he not 
hastily interposed. 

“ No.” 

“Al! it is about business. 
may I put in a postscript ?” 

‘““What do you want to write to Mr. Shortlands 
about ?”’ her father said, in amazement. 

“Perhaps it will be better for you te write, 
then. I was going to ask him to visit us at Allt- 
nam-ba.” 

“Well, now, Yolande, that is a most excellent 
idea !” he exclaimed. “You are really becoming 
quite a sensible and practical person. We shall 
want another gun. John Shortlands is just the 
man.” 

“We can give him,” said she, sedately, “the 
bedroom over the dining-room; that will be fur- 
thest away from the noise of the kennels.” 

Then he stared at her. 

“What on earth do you know about the bed- 
room over the dining-room, or the kennels 
either ?” 

“ Mr. Leslie,” said she, with a momentary flush, 
“gave me a plan of the house—there it is, papa. 
Oh, you shall have no trouble; it is all quite eas- 
ily arranged.” 

She took out a piece of paper from her note- 
book, unfolded it, and put it before him. 

“There,” said she, with a practical air, “is a 
very good room, that looks down the glen—that 
is for you. That one is for a visitor—yes, Mr. 
Shortlands, if he will come—so that he shall not 
be disturbed by the dogs. That one for me—” 

“But why should you be disturbed by the 


Very well. But 





Oh no! I shall be used to it. Be- 
sides,” she said, with a laugh, “there is nothing 
that will disturb me—no, not the cockatoo at the 
Chateau that Madame did not keep more than 
three days.” 

“But look here, Yolande,” said he, gravely, 
“T am afraid you are going to attempt too much. 
Why should you? Why should you bother? I 
can pay to get somebody to do all that. It’s all 
very well for Mrs. Graham, who has all her serv- 
ants about her, trained to help her. And she has 
been at the thing for years. But really, Yolande, 
you are taking too great a responsibility. And 
why should you worry yourself when I can pay 
to get it done? I dare say there are people who 
will provision a house as you provision a yacht, 
and take back the surplus stores. I don’t know; 
I suppose so. In any case I can hire a house- 
keeper up there—” 

She put her hand on his mouth. 

“ No, no, no,” she said, triumphantly. “ Why, 
it is all arranged, long ago—all settled—every 
small point. Do I not know what cartridges to 
buy for you, for the rifle that Mr. Leslie is to lend 
you—do I not know even that small point ?” 

She referred to her note-book. 

“There it is,” she said. “ Eley-Boxer, 500 bore, 
for express rifle—” 

“Well, you know, Yolande,” said he, to test 
her, “I should have thought that when the Mas- 
ter proposed to lend me a rifle, he might have 
presented me with some cartridges, instead of let- 
ting me buy them for myself.” 

But she did not see the point. 

“Perhaps he did not remember,” said she, 
lightly. ‘* Perhaps it is not customary. No mat- 
ter; I shall have them. It is very obliging that 
you get the loan of the rifle. Quand on emprunte, 
on ne choisit pas.” 

“Very well, then; go away, and let me finish 
my letter,” said he, good-naturedly. 

When she had gone he turned the sheet of 
paper that he had placed face downward, and 
continued : 

“When I had written the above Yolande came 
into the saloon. She has just gone, and every- 
thing is changed. It is impossible to look at her 
—so full of hope and life and cheerfulness—and 
be downcast about the future. It appears to me 
now that whatever trouble may befall will affect 
me only, and that that does not much matter, and 
that she will be living a happy life far away there 
in the north without a care. Is it not quite sim- 
ple? She will no longer bear my name. Even 
if she were to come to London—though it is far 
from probable they will ever have a London house, 
even for the season—she will come either as the 
Hon. Mrs. Leslie, or as Lady Lynn; and nothing 
could occur to alarm her or annoy her husband. 
Everything appears to have happened for the 
best, and I don’t see how any contretemps could 
arise, When we return to England the proposal 
is that Yolande should go on with the Grahams 
to Inverstroy, until I go down to a shooting that 
I have rented for the season from Lord Lynn— 
Allt-nam-ba is the name of the place—and there 
we should be for the following three months. I 
don’t know how long the engagement of the young 
people is likely to last; but I should say they 
knew each other pretty well after being constant- 
ly in each other’s society all this time; and I, of 
course, could wish for nothing better than a 
speedy magriage. Nor will there be any risk 
about that. Whether it takes place in the High- 
lands, or at Weybridge, or anywhere else, there 
need be no great ceremony or publicity; and I 
would gladly pay for a special license, which I 
could fairly do on the plea that it was merely a 
whim of my own. 

“Now as for yourself, dear old boy. Would 
you be surprised to hear that Yolande has just 
suggested—entirely her own suggestion, mind— 
that you should come and pay us a visit at that 
shooting-box ? She has even decided that you 
are to have the bedroom farthest removed from 
the noise of the kennels. I do hope you will be 
able to go down with me for the Twelfth. With 
decent shooting, and if the moor is in its normal 
state, they say we should get 1000 or 1200 brace; 
and, besides that, the moor abuts on three deer 


” 





forests, and there is no reason, moral or legal, 
why you shouldn’t have a shot at such fere na- 
ture as may stray on to your ground. And then 
(which is, perhaps, a more important thing—at 
all events, you would be interested, for I think 
you rather like the child) you would see what 
kind of a choice Yolande has mace. I hope I 
am not blinded by my own wishes; but it seems 
as if everything promised well. 

“There is another thing I want to mention to 
you before I close this screed—which more re- 
sembles the letters of our youth than the staccato 
notes they call letters nowadays. I have talked 
to you about this engagement as if it were a 
good arrangement—a solution, in fact, of a very 
awkward problem ; but don’t think for a moment 
that, when they do marry, it will be anything but 
a marriage of affection. Mr. Leslie is not so poor 
that he need to marry for money; on the con- 
trary, the family are fairly well off now, and the 
estates almost free; and Yolande, on the other 
hand, is not the sort of creature to marry for 
title or social position. I saw that he was draw- 
ing toward her a long time ago—as far back, in- 
deed, as the time of our arriving at Malta; and 
as for her, she made a friend and companion of 
him almost at the beginning of the voyage in a 
way very unusual with her; for I have noticed 
again and again, in travelling, how extremely re- 
served she was when any one seemed anxious to 
make her acquaintance. No doubt the fact that 
he was Mrs. Graham’s brother had something to 
do with it; for the Grahams were very kind to 
her at Oatlands, and have been ever since, I need 
hardly say. It will be very pleasant to her to 
have such agreeable neighbors when she mar- 


ries. Mrs. Graham treats her like a sister al- 
ready. She will not be going among strange 


kinsfolk, nor among those likely to judge her 
harshly. 

“So far we have enjoyed the trip very well, 
though, of course, to some of us its chief inter- 
est lay in this little drama that now points, I 
hope, to a happy conclusion. We have had the 
whole Nile to ourselves—all the tourists gone 
long ago. The heat considerable: yesterday at 
mid-day it was 108 degrees in the shade; but it 
is a dry heat, and not debilitating. Of course 
we keep under shelter on the hottest days. I 
hear that the wine at dinner is of a temperature 
of 90 degrees, there being no ice; so that we 
abstainers have rather the best of it, the water, 
kept in porous jars, being much cooler than that. 
We visit Merhadj to-day, and thereafter begin a 
series of excursions in the neighborhood—if all 
goes well. But we heard some ugly rumors in 
Cairo, and may at any moment have to beat a 
swift retreat. 

“As soon as I get back I shall begin my Par- 
liamentary attendance again, and stick close to 
work until the end of the session, and I have 
no doubt the Government will give me plenty of 
chances of reminding the Slagpool people of my 
existence. I wish you would have a paragraph 
put in one of the London papers to the effect 
that the health of the member for Slagpool be- 
ing now almost re-established by his visit to 
Egypt, he will in a few weeks be able to take his 
place again in the House. Then the Slagpool 
papers would copy. They have been very for- 
bearing with me, those people; I suppose it is 
because I bully them. They would have turned 
out any more complaisant person long ago. 

“ Yolande—still harping on his daughter, you 
will say; but it is only for a little while: soon I 
shall see and hear little enough of her—has un- 
dertaken the whole control and household man- 
agement of the shooting-box, and I dare say she 
will make a hash of it; but I don’t think you 
will be severe on her, if, as I hope, you can come 
to us. It will be an occupation and amusement 
for her while she is in the Highlands; and I am 
very glad she is going to be with the Grahams 
during that interval. She wearied a good deal 
at Oatlands Park, though she tried not to show 
it; and as for ever having her in London again 
—no, that is impossible. Mrs. Leslie or Lady 
Lynn may come and live in London when she 
pleases—though I hope it may be many a year 
before she does so—but not Yolande Winter- 
bourne. Poor child, she little knows what kind 
of a shadow there is behind her fair and bright 
young life. I hope she will never know; I am 
beginning to believe now that she will never 
know ; and this that has just happened ought to 
give one courage and strength. 

“Do not attempt to answer this letter. The 
writing of it has been a relief to me. I may be 
back in town very shortly after you get it; for we 
shall only stay in Cairo a few days to get some 
things for Yolande that may be of service to her 
after. Always your friend, 

“G. R. WINTERBOURNE. 

“P.S.—I should not wonder at all if, before 
this letter gets posted even, that torment of fear 
and nervous apprehension should again get pos- 
session of me. I wish the marriage were well 
over, and I left alone in London.” 


The various noises throughout the dahabeeyah 
now told him that all the people were stirring ; 
he carefully folded this letter and put it in his 
pocket (that he might read it over again at his 
leisure), and then he went out and up the stairs 
to the higher deck. Yolande was leaning with 
her elbows on the rail, gazing out on the wide 
waters and the far wastes of sand. She did not 
hear him approach; she was carelessly singing 
to herself some snatch of a French song, and 
doubtless not thinking at all how inappropriate 
the words were: 

“Ohé!...c’est la terre de France! 
Ohé!... Gargons! bonne espérance! 
Vois-tu, la-bas, sous le ciel gris 
A Vhorizon?... C'est le pays! 

Madelon, Périne 
Toinon, Catherine—” 


“ Yolande,” said he; and she started and turn- 
ed round quickly. 








“Why, you don’t seem to consider that you 
have taken a very serious step in life,” he said, 
with a smile. 

“ Moi?” 

Then she recalled herself to her proper tongue. 

“I think it pleases every one; do you not?” 
she said, brightly; and there were no more fore- 
bodings possible when he found himself, as now, 
face to face with the shining cheerfulness of her 
eyes. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
OBEDIENCE, 


YouanpeE was right on that one point, at least: 
every one seemed greatly pleased. There was 
a new and obvious satisfaction permeating all 
through this little party in exile. Mrs. Graham 
was more affectionate than ever—it was “ dear 
Yolande” every other minute; Colonel Graham 
was assiduous in giving her perfectly idiotic ad- 
vice about her housekeeping at Allt-nam-ba; and 
the Master of Lynn sought, but sought in vain, 
for opportunities of having little confidential 
talks with her. And the most light-hearted of 
them all was Yolande herself. Her decision once 
given, she seemed to trouble herself no more 
about the future. Every one was pleased; so 
was she. She betrayed no concern; she was not 
embarrassed by that increase of attention and 
kindness which, however slight, was easily recog- 
nizable and significant. To all appearance she was 
occupied, not in the least with her future duties 
as a wife, but solely and delightedly with prepa- 
rations for the approaching visit to Merhadj; 
and she was right thankful that they were going 
by water, for on two occasions they had found 
the sand of the river-bank to be of a temperature 
of 140° in the sun, which was not very pleasant 
for women-folk wearing thin-soled boots. 

When they had got into the stern of the big 
boat, and were being rowed up the wide, yellow- 
green river, her father could not help regarding 
this gayety of demeanor with an increasing won- 
der, and even with a touch of apprehensive doubt. 
And then again he argued with himself. Why 
should she anticipate the gravities of life? Why 
should she not be careless and light-hearted, and 
happy in the small excitements of the moment ? 
Would it not be time to face the evil days, if 
there were to be any such, when they came? 
And why should they come at all? Surely some 
lives were destined for peace. Why should not 
the story of her life be like the scene now around 
them—placid, beautiful, and calm, with uncloud- 
ed skies? To some that was given, and Yolande 
(he gradually convinced himself) would be one of 
those. To look at her face—so full of life and 
pleasure and bright cheerfulness—was to acquire 
hope; it was not possible to associate misery or 
despair with those clear-shining, confident eyes, 
Her life (he returned to the fancy) was to be like 
the scenery in which the courtship and engage- 
ment passage of it had chanced to occur—pretty, 
placid, unclouded, not too romantic. And so by 
the time they reached Merhadj he had grown to 
be, or had forced himself to appear, as cheerful 
as any of them. He knew he was nervous, fret- 
ful, and liable to gloomy anticipations; but he 
also had a certain power of fighting against these, 
and that he could do best when Yolande was act- 
ually beside him. And was she not there now— 
merry and laughing and delighted; eagerly in- 
terested in these new scenes, and trying to talk to 
every one at once? He began to share in her ex- 
citement ; he forgot about those vague horoscopes ; 
it was the crowd of boats, and the children swim- 
ming in the Nile, and the women coming down 
with pitchers on their heads, and all the other 
busy and picturesque features along the shore that 
he was looking at, because she also was looking 
at them; and it was no visionary Yolande of the 
future, but the very sensible and practical and 
light-hearted Yolande of that very moment, that 
he had to grip by the arm, with an angry remon- 


| strance about her attempting to walk down the 


gangboard by herself. Yolande laughed ; she nev- 
er believed much in her father’s anger. 

They got ashore to find themselves in the midst 
of a frightful tumult and confusion—at least so 
it appeared to them after the silence and seciu- 
sion of the dahabeeyah. Donkeys were beinz 
driven down to the river, raising clouds of dust 
as they came trotting along; the banks swarmed 
with mules and camels and water-carriers; the 
women were filling their pitchers, the boys their 
pig-skin vessels; the children were diving and 
splashing and calling; and altogether the bustle 
and clamor seemed different enough from the or- 
dinary repose of Eastern life, and were even a 
trifle bewildering. But in the midst of it all ap- 
peared young Ismat Effendi, who came hurrying 
down the bank to offer a hundred eager apologies 
for his not having been in time to receive them; 
and under his guidance they got away from the 
noise and squalor, and proceeded to cross a large 
open square, planted with a few acacia-trees, to 
the Governor’s house just outside the town. The 
young Ismat was delighted to be the escort of 
those two English ladies. He talked very fast ; 
his eyes were eloquent; and his smiling face 
showed how proud and pleased he was. And 
would they go through the town with him after 
they had done his father the honor of a visit ? 

“The bazars are not like Cairo,” said he. 
“No, no; who could expect that? We are a 
small town, but we are more Egyptian than 
Cairo ; we are not half foreign, like Cairo,” 

“Tam sure it will be all the more interesting 
on that account,” said Mrs. Graham, graciously ; 
and Yolande was pleased to express the same 
opinion ; and young Ismat Effendi’s face seemed 
to say that a great honor had been conferred on 
him and on Merhadj. 

And indeed they were sufficiently interested in 
what they could already see of the place—this 
wide sandy square, with its acacias in tubs, its 
strings of donkeys and camels, its veiled women 
and dusky men; with the high bare walls of a 
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mosque, the tapering minaret, some lower walls 
of houses, and everywhere a profusion of palms 
that bounded the further side. 

“ Hillo, Mr. Ismat !”’ called out Colonel Graham, 
as two gangs of villainous-looking convicts, all 
chained to each other, came along under guard 
of a couple of soldiers. ‘“ What have these fel- 
lows been doing ?” 

“They are prisoners,’ said he, carelessly. 
“They have killed somebody or stolen some- 
thing. We make them carry water.” 

The next new feature was a company of sol- 
diers, in white tunics and trousers and red tar- 
booshes, who marched quickly along to the shrill 
sharp music of bugles. They disappeared into 
the archway of a large square building. 

“That is my father’s house,” explained young 
Ismat to the ladies. “He looks to your visf 
with great pleasure. And the other gentlemen 
of the town, they are there also, and the chief 
engineer of the district. Your coming is a great 
honor to us.” 

“T wish I knew a little Arabic,” said Mrs. 
Graham. “TI am sure we have not thanked his 
Excellency half enough for his kiudness in lend- 
ing us his dahabeeyah.” 

“Oh, quite enough, quite enough,” sa’d the 
polite young Egyptian. “I assure you it ia no- 
thing. Though it is a pity my father does not 
understand English, and not much French either. 
He has been very busy all his life, and ot irav- 
elling. The other gentlemen speak French, like 
most of the official Egyptians.” 

“And you,” said Mrs. Graham, regarding him 
with her pretty eyes, “do you speak French as 
well as you speak English ?” 

“ My English !” he said, with a slight shrug of 
his shoulders. “It is very bad. I know it is 
very, very bad. I have never been in England; I 
have had no practice except a little in India. 
But, on the contrary, I have lived three years in 
Paris ; French is much more natural to me than 
English.” 

“It is so with me also, Mr. Ismat,” said Yo- 
lande, a trifle shyly. 

“With you!” he exclaimed. 

“T have lived nearly all my life in France. 
But your English, that you speak of,is not in 
the least bad. It is very good—is it not, Mrs. 
Graham ?” 

Nothing further could be said on that point, 
however, for they were just escaping from the 
glare of the sun into a cool high archway; and 
from that they passed into a wide, open court- 
yard, where the guard of soldiers they had seen 
enter presented arms. Then they ascended some 
steps, and finally were ushered into a large and 
lofty and barely furnished saloon, where the Gov- 
ernor and the notables of Merhadj received them 
with much serious courtesy. But this interview, 
as it turned out, was not quite so solemn as that 
on the deck of the dahabeeyah ; for, after what 
Ismat Effendi had said to the two ladies without, 
it was but natural that the conversation should 
be conducted in French; and so the coffee and 
cigarettes which were brought in by two young 
lads were partaken of in anything but silence. 
And then, as little groups were thus formed, and 
as Ismat’s services as interpreter were not in such 
constant demand, he somehow came to devote 
himself to the two ladies, and as Yolande natural- 
ly spoke French with much more ease and fluency 
than Mrs. Graham, to her he chiefly addressed 
himself. The Master of Lynn did not at all like 
this arrangement. He was silent and impatient. 
He regarded this Frenchified Arab, who seemed 
to consider himself so fascinating, with a goodly 
measure of robust English contempt. And then 
he grew angry with his sister. She ought not to 
be, and she ought not to permit Yolande to be, so 
familiar with this Egyptian fellow. Did she not 
know that Egyptian ladies studiously kept their 
faces concealed? And what must he be thinking 
of these two English ladies, who laughed and chat- 
tered in this free and easy fashion ? 

Then, as regarded Yolande, his gratitude for 
the great gift she had given him was still full in 
his mind, and he was willing to make every ex- 
cuse for her, and to treat her with a manly for- 
bearance and leniency; but at the same time he 
could not get rid of a certain consciousness that 
she did not seem to recognize as she ought that 
he had, in a way, a right of possession. She bore 
herself to him just as she bore herself to the oth- 
ers; if there was any one of the party whom she 
seemed specially to favor that morning as they 
came up the Nile, it was Colonel Grahain, who 
did nothing but tease her. She did not seem to 
think there was any difference between yesterday 
and to-day, whereas yesterday she was free, and 
to-day she was a promised bride. However, he 
threw most of the blame on his sister. Polly was 
always trying the effect of her eyes on somebody, 
and this Egyptian was as good as another. And 
he wondered how Graham allowed it. 

But matters grew worse when this ceremonious 
interview was over. For when they went to explore 
the narrow, twisting, mud-paved, and apparently 
endless bazars of Merladj, where there was scarce 
ly room for the camels and donkeys to pass with- 
out bumping them against the walls or shop doors, 
of course they had to go two and two; and as 
young Ismat had to lead the way, and as he nat- 
urally continued to talk to the person with whom 
he had been talking within, it fell out that Yo- 
lande and he were the first pair, the others fol- 
lowing as they pleased. Once or twice the Mas- 
ter struggled forward through thé crowd and the 
dust and the donkeys, and tried to detach Yo- 
lande from her companion ; but in each case some 
circumstance happened to intervene, and he fail- 
ed; and the consequence was that, bringing up 
the rear with Mr. Winterbourne, who was not a 
talkative person, he had abundant leisure to nurse 
his wrath in silence. And he felt he had a right 
to be angry, though it was not perhaps altogeth- 
er her fault. She did not seem to understand 
that there were relations existing between en- 
gaged people different from those existing be- 
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tween others. He had acquired a certain right ; 
so, in fact, had she; for he put it to himself 
whether, supposing he had had the chance of 
walking through those miserable little streets of 
Merhadj with the prettiest young Englishwoman 
who ever lived, he would have deserted Yolande 
for her side. No, he wouldnot. And he thought 
that he ought to remonstrate ; and that he would 
remonstrate; but yet in a kindly way, so that no 
offense could be taken. It could be no offense, 
surely, to beg from her just a little bit more of 
her favor. 

Meanwhile, this was the conversation of those 
two in front, as they slowly made their way along 
the tortuous, catacomb- looking thoroughfare, 
with its dusky little shops, in the darkness of 
each of which sat the merchant, cross-legged, and 
gazing impassively out from under his large white 
turban. 

“What is it, then, you wish?” he was saying 
to her; and he spoke in French that was much 
more idiomatic, if not any more fluent, than his 
English. “Curiosities? Bric-d-brac ?” 

“Tt is something very Eastern, very Egyptian, 

that I could send to the ladies at the Chateau 
where I was brought up,” she said, as she attent- 
ively scanned each gloomy recess. “ And also 
I would like to buy something for Mrs. Graham— 
a little present—I know not what. Also for my 
papa. Is there nothing very strange—very curi- 
ous ?” 
“ But, alas! mademoiselle,” said he, ‘ we have 
here no manufactures. Our business of the 
neighborhood is agriculture. All these articles 
in the bazar are from Cairo; we have not even 
any of the Assiout pottery, which is pretty and 
curious, but perhaps not safe to carry on a long 
journey. The silver jewelry is all from Cairo; 
those silks from Cairo also; those cottons from 
England.” 

“At Cairo, then, one could purchase some 
things truly Egyptian ?” 

“ Certainly—certainly, mademoiselle, you will 
find the bazars at Cairo full of interest. Ah, 
I wish with all my heart I could accompany 
you e 

“That would be to encroach entirely too much 
on your goodness,” said she, with a pleasant smile. 

“Not at all,” said he, earnestly. “Ah, no; 
not at all. It is so charming to find one’s self 
for a time in new society; and if one can be of a 
little assistance, that is so much the better. 
Then there is also something I would speak to 
monsieur your father about, mademoiselle, before 
you retucn to the dahabeeyah. I have arranged 
one or two excursions for you, which may interest 
you perhaps; and the necessary means are all 
prepared ; and I think it might be of advantage 
to begin these at once. There is no danger—no, 
no; there is no cause for any alarm; but always 
of late the political atmosphere has been some- 
what disturbed; and if you were at Cairo you 
would find out better what was going to happen 
than we ourselves do here. Then, as you have 
said, you would wish to buy some things; and 
you will have need of plenty of time to go through 
the bazars—” 

He seemed to speak with a little caution at 
this point. 

“T have heard the gentlemen speak of it,” 
said she, with no great concern, for she was far 
from being a nervous person; “ but they seemed 
to think there was no danger.” 

“Danger? No, no,” said he. ‘“ For you there 
can be no danger. But if there is political dis- 
quiet and disturbance, it might not be quite agree- 
able for you; and that is all I wish to say to mon- 
sieur your father, that he would have the good- 
ness to make the excursions as soon as possible, 
and so leave more time for judging the situation. 
It is a hint—it is a suggestion—that is all.” 

“Tam sure that my papa and Colonel Graham 
will do whatever you think best,” said she. 

“You are very good, mademoiselle. “I wish 
to serve them,” said he, with grave courtesy. 

Well, not only did this young man—whether 
intentionally or not it was impossible to say—mo- 
nopolize Yolande’s society during the remainder 
of their exploration of Merhadj, but, furthermore, 
on their embarking in their boat to return, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to dine with them that same 
evening; and the Master of Lynn was determined 
that, before young Ismat put foot on board the 
dahabeeyah, Yolande would be civilly but firmly 
requested to amend her ways. It was all very 
well for his sister, who was a born flirt, to go 
about making great friends with strangers ; and 
it was all very well for Colonel Graham, who was 
too lazy to care about anything, to look on with 
good-humored indifference. But already this au- 
dacious youth had begun to pose Yolande as an 
exalted being. She knew nothing about garrison 
life in India. 

He had very considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing a private conversation with Yolande, for life 
on board the dahabeeyah was distinctly public 
and social; but late on in the afternoon he suc- 
ceeded. 

“So, Yolande,” said he, with an artful care- 
lessness, “this has been the first day of our en- 
gagement.” 

“Oh yes,” said she, looking up in a ple 
way. 

“We haven’t seen much of each other,” he 
suggested. 

‘* Ah, no; it has been such a busy day. How 
much nicer is the quiet here, is it not ?” 

“But you seemed to find Ismat Effendi suffi- 
ciently amusing,” he said, somewhat coldly. 

“ Oh yes,” she answered, quite frankly. “‘ And 
so clever and intelligent. I hope we shall see 
him when he comes to England.” 

“T thought,” said he, “that in France young 
ladies were brought up to be rather reserved— 
that they were not supposed to become so friend- 
ly with chance acquaintances.” 

Perhaps there was something in the tone that 
caused her to look up, this time rather seriously. 

“IT should not call him a chance acquaintance,” 
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she said, slowly. “He is the friend of Colonel 
Graham, and of papa, and of yourself.” And 
then she added, speaking still slowly, and still 
vegarding him, “ Did you think I was not enough 
reserved ?” 

Well, there was a kind of obedience in her 
manner—a sort of biddableness in her eyes— 
that entirely took the wind out of the sails of his 
intended reproof. 

“You see, Yolande,” said he, in a much more 
friendly way, “‘ perhaps it was mere bad luck; 
but after getting engaged only last night, you 
may imagine I wanted to see a little of you to- 
day; and you can’t suppose that I quite liked 
that Egyptian fellow monopolizing you the whole 
time. Of course I am not jealous—and not 
jealous of that fellow !—for jealousy implies sus- 
picion ; and I know you too well. But perhaps 
you don’t quite understand that people who are 
engaged have a little claim on each other, and 
expect to be treated with a little more intimacy 
and friendliness than as if they were outsiders.” 

“Oh yes, I understand,” she said, with her eyes 
cast down. 
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“Of course I am not complaining,” he con- 
tinued, in the most amiable way. “It would be 
a curious thing if I were to begin to complain 
now, after what you said last night. But you 
can’t wonder if I am anxious to have all your 
kindness to myself, and that I should like you 
and me to have different relations between our- 





selves than those we have with other people. An 
engagement means giving up something on both 
sides, I suppose. Do you think I should like to 
see you waltzing with any one else now? It isn’t 
in human nature that I should like it.” } 

“Then I will not waltz with any one,” she said, | 
still looking down. 

“And I don’t think you will find me a tyran- 
nous sort of person, Yolande,” said he, with a | 
smile, “even if you were inclined to make an en- 
gagement a much more serious matter than you | 
seem to consider it. It is more likely you who 
will prove the tyrant; for you have your own 
way with everybody, and why not with me too? | 
And I hope you understand why I spoke, don’t 
you? You don’t think it unkind ?” 

“Oh no, I quite understand,” she said, in the 
same low voice. 

Ismat Effendi came to dinner, as he had prom- 
ised. She spoke scarcely a word to him the 
whole evening. 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





INJUSTICE: A FEMININE POUT. 
Wuew Di put dandelions in her hair, 

He called them lovely, that I can declare; 

But when I tried them, sure of admiration, 

He called my wreath a “‘ floral aberration.” 


Di uses slang; he doesn’t try to stop her, 

But says it’s very taking, though improper. 

I ventured “Hang it!” To my great surprise, 
Quoth he, “‘ You'll say ‘ How vexing!’ if you're wise.” 


She smoked luis pipe—a common ugly clay; 

He vowed its value dated from that day. 

I volunteered a puff, but that was wrong; 

“For you,” he said, “‘ my bird’s-eye’s rather strong.” 


Di wears a scarlet Jersey. I, less daring, 

Chose a dull crimson, thinking red too staring. 
Hers he pronounces killing: who’d have thought it? 
Mine simply harmless. How I wish she'd bought it! 


I talk and laugh, and work quite hard to please; 
Di, coolly nonchalant, just takes her ease ; 

And yet I often think I’m scarcely heard, 

He looks so much at her. It’s quite absurd! 





GELATINE AND SEA-MOSS AS 
FOOD. 
By JULIET CORSON. 

eee is a popular belief that soups and jel- 

lies made from gelatine are nutritious. Un- 
doubtedly they are easily prepared, and can be 
made very palatable ; but their usefulness as food 
depends upon the character of the ingredients 
cooked in combination with the gelatine. Gela- 
tine alone has no appreciable nutritive value, and 
is not easily digested. It is made from animal 
tendons, skin, bones, horns, and hoofs, none of 
which can supply the system with materials for 
nourishing flesh and blood. As marketed, gela- 
tine is soluble in boiling water, and, cooling, forms 
a transparent jelly; if the solution is coiorless 
and free from smell, the gelatine is pure and well 
made; impure gelatine when melted has a yel- 
lowish color, and an unpleasant odor more or less 
offensive. In its demulcent character gelatine 
modifies the effect of irritating substances on the 
digestive organs, and is therefore useful after 
strong cathartics have beentaken. But the same 
demulcent properties are found in calf’s feet, 
while jelly made from them is also slightly nu- | 
tritious and very digestible; the calf’s-foot jelly 
sold by dealers is often made from gelatine, and 
for that. reason it should be prepared at home. 
Two good recipes are given below, as well as sev- 
eral for wine jellies made from gelatine. 

Wine Jewry (a bland, demulcent food, slightly 
stimulating, useful in irritable conditions of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and bowels ; pal 
atable and refreshing in those conditions of the 
system when but little nourishment is re quired).— 
Put two ounces of gelatine in a large bowl, add 
to it one pound of white sugar, a stick of thin 
cinnamon, six whole cloves, and half a pint of 
cold water, and let them stand for about fifteen 
minutes, or until the gelatine is soft; then add a 
pint of boiling water, and stir until the gelatine 
is dissolved; next put the whites and shells of 
two eggs into a saucepan, mix them for a minute, 
then pour in the dissolved gelatine, set the sauce- 
pan over the fire, stir its contents every minute 
until it boils, and let it boil slowly until the jelly 
looks clear under the egg, which will rise to the 





surface in the form of a scum. When the jelly 
is quite clear, strain it through a flannel jelly-bag 
dipped in hot water and wrung out: do not 
squeeze the bag: when the jelly is strained, add 
to it the strained juice of three lemons, and half 
a pint of good Madeira or sherry wine. Cool the 
jelly in tin or earthen moulds dipped in cold 
water, 

Catr’s-root JELLY (a demulcent food, easily di- 
ge sted, refreshing, and slightly stimulating, useful 
in most stages of illness and debility: to be used, 
of course, unde r the direction of a physician) ~_- 
Clean four calf’s feet by scalding and Scraping 
them; wash them in cold water, and put them 
over the fire to heat gradually in four quarts of 
cold water; boil them slowly until the water is 
reduced to one quart, which will be in about six 
hours if the saucepan is kept covered. Then 
strain the broth, and cool it in an earthen bowl 
When the broth, or rather jelly, is quite cold and 
firm, remove all fat from its surface; soften half 
an ounce of isinglass in half a eupful of cold* 
water, put it into a saucepan, add to it the whites 
and shells of two eggs slightly beaten together, and 
pour in the jelly ; next add one pound of white 
sugar, two thin sticks of cinnamon, and ten whole 
cloves, and boil and strain the jelly as directed 
in the preceding recipe for wine jelly. After the 
je lly is strained add to it one point of good sher- 
ry or Madeira wine, one glass of brandy, and the 
strained juice of two lemons, and cool it in moulds 
wet with cold water. 

Ca.r’s-roor JELLY witH Port-WIneE (a nutri- 
tious, digestible, stimulating food, useful in debility 
and for old persons).—Prepare and boil four 
calf’s feet in four quarts of water to one quart ; 
strain and cool the jelly from them, and remove 
the fat from it as directed in the preceding recipe 
for calf’s-foot jelly. When the jelly is cold, mix 
in the bottom of a saucepan the whites and shells 
of four eggs and a table-spoonful of cold water ; 
pour the jelly on them, add half a pound of white 
sugar, set the saucepan over the fire, and let the 
jelly boil until it is clear under the egg ; strain it 
as soon as it is clear, add to it the juice of one 
lemon and one pint of port-wine, and cool it in 
moulds wet with cold water. 

Sea-Moss as a Netrient. — The sea-mosses 
most familiar in this country are Irish moss, or 
Carrageen, and Iceland moss. The former is 
gathered in abundance on the New England 
coast, thoroughly washed and dried, and then 
sold. None of the sea-mosses are poisonous, and 
most of them are excellent general foods, besides 
possessing medicinal properties. Their tonic ac- 
tion excites appetite and promotes digestion, while 
the bromine and iodine they contain make them 
useful in rheumatic affections, as indeed are all 
edible plants growing in or near the sea. The 
Sea-mosses are generally used as demulcents in 
colds and irritated conditions of the mucous 
membrane of the digestive organs; 





they are di- 
gestible and nutritious, and at the same time a 
harmiess aliment in almost every physical condi- 
tion. According to the analysis of Stenberg, Ice- 
land moss contains, when dried, more starch than 
potatoes, and more nitrogen or flesh food than 
oatmeal or Indian corn; sugar can be obtained 
from it to a considerable extent. 

IcRLAND-MOss JELLY (a demulcent, nourishing 
Sood, slightly stimulating, excellent in colds),— 
Wash one ounce of moss in cold water, put it 
into a bowl, pour over it half a pint of cold wa- 
ter, and let it stand for an hour; then put it over 
the fire with one quart of boiling water and a quar- 
ter of a pound of white sugar, and stir until the 
moss is dissolved; then add the juice of two lem- 
ons and a glass of wine, and strain the jelly. 
Cool it in moulds wet with cold water. 

IcELAND-MOsS JELLY witH Waite WINE (a nu- 
tritious, digestible food, more stimulating than the 
preceding jelly, useful in all colds, bronchial affec- 
tions, and consumption).—Soak an ounce of moss 
in half a pint of cold water for an hour, after 
washing it well with plenty of cold water. When 
it is soft, put it over the fire with another pint of 
cold water and a quarter of a pound of white sug- 
ar, and let these ingredients boil gently until the 
moss is quite dissolved ; then strain the jelly, add 
half a pint of good white wine to it, and cool it in 
earthen moulds wet with cold water. 

IrntIsH- MOSS JELLY (a tonic, nutritious, and di- 
gestible food, useful in conditions of debility and 
convalescence).— Wash the moss in plenty of cold 
water; put an ounce of it over the fire in a quart 
of cold water, and let the water get scalding hot ; 
then pour off the water, add another quart of cold 
water to the moss, together with a quarter of a 
pound of sugar, and boil until the moss is dis- 
solved ; add a table spoonful of the essence of 
almond, lemon, or vanilla, and strain and cool the 
jelly as directed above. 

BLANC-MANGE (an exceedingly nutritious, digest- 
ible food, useful in convalescence after any illness, 


when sugar is suitable Sor the patient).—W ash 





three ounces of Irish or Iceland moss thorough- 
ly in plenty of cold water, put it over the fire in 
a pint of cold water, and stir it occasionally until 
it is soft; add to it a quarter of a pound of sug 
ar, a pint and a half of milk, and a very little 
grated nutmeg ; set the saucepan containing these 
ingredients in a pan half full of boiling water, 
and boil them gently until the moss is entirely 


dissolved ; then cool the blane-mange in an earth- 
en mould wet with cold water. 

Moss anp Frurr JELLY (a nutritious, digestibl 
food for convalescents ; its laxative quality may he 
increased by boiling with it two ounces of figs in- 
stead of using the currant jelly called for in this 
recipe : with the figs less sugar 8 required than 
with the currant jelly).—W ash two ounces of Irish 
or Iceland moss in plenty of cold water; soak it 
for fifteen minutes in one pint of cold water; 
then put it over the fire with another pint of wa- 
ter and a quarter of a pound of sugar, and boil it 
slowly until the moss is quite dissolved. Mix 
with it a heaping table-spoonful of currant jelly, 
and cool it in earthen moulds wet with cold 
water. 
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dragons, its peacocks which were no more like 
the real thing than if they had been yew-trees 
clipped in outline! How it was the visible sym- 
bolism of the ideal land where he and Monica met 
and wandered through those unreal alleys, and 
sat hand in hand beneath those shadowy trees! 
He quite surprised Mrs. Barrington by the oddly 
intent way in which he, a man, looked at that em- 
broidered border. 

“He looks as if he wanted to take the pat- 
tern,” she said to herself; then aloud, an elder’s 
impatience with unexplained oddity getting the 
better of her, she asked St. Claire what he was 
studying so deeply in that border; and surely 
he did not do that kind of work himself? 

“No,” he answered, laughing, to hide his em- 
barrassment. “I was only thinking how these 
mythic dragons and heraldic monsters ever took 
shape in the human mind—whether they were 
survivals in the historic memory of some late- 
living pterodactyl or ichthyosaurus, or simply 
childish combinations, having no foundation in 
fact.” 

“ Oh, who can tell 2” said Mrs. Barrington, with 
the faintest accent of displeasure in her voice. 

Speculations of this kind were so hateful to 
her! she thought them so closely trenching on 
impiety. 

“No, indeed, no one can,” said St. Claire, re- 
covering his lost ground with his usual quick- 
ness. “As you say, Mrs. Barrington, specula- 
tions of this kind are mere waste of time.” 

She smiled pleasantly. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘ And you are not one 
of those dreamy unpractical creatures who waste 
this most valuable possession of all we have in 
foolish dreams and theories which are more fan- 
ciful and audacious than useful or reverent.” 

“T hope not,” said the young doctor, content 
to forswear himself if only Monica’s mother would 
be gracious to him. 

He gained his desire. Mrs. Barrington was 
gracious; and had he been in the modest and 
proper frame of mind for which she gave him 
credit, he would have been perfectly satisfied 
with things as they were. For the dear old lady 
took pains to show how frankly grateful she was 
for the care he had taken of her servant, and 
how frankly regretful that this was his last 
visit. 

“T shall quite miss you at my tea table,” she 
said, in her sweet way. “But you must come 
to see me sometimes. You know where to find 
me, and I shall always be glad to see you.” 

He looked at her eagerly when she said this. 
With the illimitable folly of a lover he specula- 
ted on the chance of her words meaning more 
than they said—of the / including Monica. But 
he saw no trace of under-current of feeling or 
hidden meaning on her smooth, benevolent face 
—in the gentle condescension of her kindly man- 
ner. She meant only what she said—that she 
would be glad to help to keep him in virtuous 
paths by her mild tea and thin bread and butter ; 
glad to minister to his soul’s health, and to the 
maintenance of his graceful manners, by asso- 
ciating him with herself for half an hour at a 
time—sometimes, but not too often; glad to put 
up the social buckler of her patronage between 
him and that low company to which else she 
feared he might be destined. She wished him 
to understand that she had approved of his con- 
duct while he had been in her temporary service, 
and that she was philanthropically pleased to re- 
ward him. That wasall. There was no thought 
of Monica in the whole matter, and he was a fool 
and a madman for his pains! 

He could stay no longer. He had exhausted 
all his pretexts, and had threshed out to the last 
fibre all his available subjects of talk. If he 
would not lay himself open to suspicion, he must 
now take his leave without being able to say 
good-by to Monica—without being able to look 
into her face and see where those few seemingly 
unimportant, but in reality significant, words had 
left her. His heart was heavy; his beautiful 
eyes, of which even dear old Mrs. Barrington felt 
the subtle charm, were sorrowful and pathetic as 
he stood up and thanked the lady for all her 
courtesy, her goodness, her kindness. She thank- 
ed him in return for his attention and care; and 
as they shook hands together a pleasant little 
interchange of friendly words passed between 
them—she repeating her hospitable invitation, 
he assuring her that he would profit by it, and 
both professing mutual trust, good-will, respect, 
and so much affection as the social abyss which 
separated them allowed or rendered possible. 

Then he finally took his leave, bowed again as 
he was at the door, and so passed out into the 
hall, and from the hall down the broad flight of 
steps leading from the portico to the terrace— 
his last visit to the Dower-house paid and ended. 

He stood for a moment looking at what was 
before him. What an interesting place it was, 
with its quaint rows of clipped yew-trees, its old- 
fashioned close-set hedges, and its long straight 
terraces—terrace on terrace—leading by steps 
down to the fountain and the fish-pond below! 
The peacocks sunning themselves in the broad 
walk, and screaming from the lower branches 
of the formal yew-trees; the pigeons fluttering 
about the gabled roof, and cooing to each other 
softly, unceasingly, with the pathetic yearning, 
the very remonstrance of love in their tones; 
the big brown wolf-hound lying tranquilly before 
the house door, knowing whom to trust and when 
to guard ; the beds of fragrant flowers ; the sweet 
long lines of Mary lilies, and colored foam of odor- 
ous sweet-pea; the chaliced clove-pinks and mign- 
onette set about the feet of damask-roses and 
starry jasmine; the lazy summer sunshine lying 
over ali, languid rather than fervid, and more 
soothing than exciting—all added to the charm 
of this most delightful place, this bit of old-world 
beauty standing in the midst of the garish new, 
like a noble pearl, slightly discolored by age, set 
in the midst of Palais Royal jewelry. 

And the ladies themselves, with their sugges- 
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tion of dried rose leaves and odoriferous gums— 
they were in keeping with the house; out of the 
run of daily life as we have it now; something 
purer and more lovely, more modest and more 
gentle; something apart and sacred. And Mon- 
ica, that crown of gracious womanhood, that 
flower of sweet unsullied maidenhood! Ah, how 
pure and beautiful she was! How well he un- 
derstood now all that poets had ever written of 
their Beautiful Ladies, their Madonnas, their 
Lauras, their Beatrices, their Leonoras, their 
Maries! How well he knew the empire that lies 
in a saintly woman’s life—the majesty of her 
faith, the nobility of her thoughts, the grand do- 
minion of her purity. Before he came to Oak- 
burst he thought he had mastered some of life’s 
most sacred secrets, and had touched the chords 
of some of its deepest melodies. Now he knew 
that he had known nothing, felt nothing; that 
his whole world had lain in the cold and colorless 
twilight of the early dawn before the sun had 
touched the mountain-tops with glory, or struck 
its warmth down to the roots of the forest trees, 
or shed its radiance on the way-side flowers. 
Neither of woman nor of man had he learned the 
deepest things; neither of life nor of death had 
he seen the truest meaning. His eyes had been 
blind, his mind obscured, until he came to where 
his Lady had awakened him with the living light 
of love. And now he knew all—but most of all 
he knew the infinite grandeur of woman, the in- 
finite power of love, and the force of deathless 
sorrow. 

All this was in his mind as an impression 
rather than as a conscious thought while he 
stood for a moment on the terrace, facing the 
downward lines, and noting the fountain spark- 
ling in the sun as the closing point of all. 

Suddenly Monica came into view. She turned 
the corner of the lowest avenue, and came up the 
steps leading from the fish-pond and the fount- 
ain to the house, through the garden and its 
quaint-cut alleys, She carried her hat in her 
hand, and her heavy hair, which had fallen a lit- 
tle loose from its fastenings, drooped on her 
shoulders in a waving mass of tender brown 
which the yellow sunlight turned to gold on the 
edges. That sunlight fell on her face and barred 
the folds of the white dress she wore with lines 
of shining light. Of some soft clinging stuff, this 
dress had about it certain bands and spaces of 
pale green, so that she might be likened to a 
lily with its green sheath still about the base of 
the petals, and the face of the angel of which 
it was the natural expression looking out on 
life from the chalice. All grace, all purity, all 
virginal delicacy of soul and body —full of a 
quiet and tender melancholy which was less sad- 
ness than self -suppression—resigned, devoted, 
humble—making that strange land of ardent 
dreams her own world apart, and living in the 
dull monotony of cheerless fact for love’s sake 
and duty—she was to St. Claire the very ideal of 
chastened maidenhood, whose thoughts were 
brighter than her days, and whose visions reach- 
ed beyond experience. She was his saint, his 
love, his lady; and to live for her happiness or to 
die for her gain would be equally his best attain- 
ment, should fate prove so far his friend as to 
grant him either the one or the other. 

The shock of glad surprise on seeing her com- 
ing there in the sunlight so unexpectedly, after 
he had slain the hope of meeting her to-day and 
laid it in the grave of his despair, overcame all 
purely conventional considerations, and Armine 
ran hurriedly down the four flights of steps 
which were between them, to meet her as she 
ascended. By natural instinct, when he had met 
her he stood so that their positions were reversed. 
She was on the step higher than he, looking down 
on him and toward the fountain; he was on that 
lower step than hers, looking up to her and the 
house. 

“This is my last visit. I have to wish you 
good-by,” he said, speaking abruptly and with 
some difficulty. 

Her gentle face was very pale, and as he said 
this it became even more pallid than before ; but 
she kept it quite still and motionless, somewhat 
as if she were rehearsing a part which demanded 
absolute immobility of feature. Her eyes were 
rather darker than usual, and they did not look 
into St. Claire’s face but over his head, and on to 
the fountain sparkling in the sun. 

“T am sorry,” she said, quietly. 

Immediately after, she repented that she had 
said even so much; for such a sudden flash of 
joy broke over his face, such a passionate out- 
burst of gratitude and delight seemed to stir his 
whole being, that she was both troubled and re- 
pentant. 

For her path was clear; and since that din- 
ner at the Manor she had realized her own dan- 
ger as well as grieved over his mistake. Hence- 
forth there must be no paltering with this plea- 
sant peril, no dallying with this seductive poison. 
Her duty was written in unmistakable characters. 
She could not mistake them. And reading those 
letters as clearly as she did, but one course was 
open to her. That which might have blossomed 
into such a glorious flower of life and love and 
happiness must be nipped now while it was time, 
and when only in the unacknowledged bud. 

It was his last chance. Sooner or later he 
must tempt Providence, and try conclusions with 
destiny; why not now as well as hereafter? He 
might not see her alone again for weeks—why 
not utilize what might prove the turning-point 
of his career? The servant was out of his hands, 
and he could not count on any future occasion 
for daily visits. He must stake his all on the 
hazard of the die now at once, and know his fate 
before leaving. 

Quite suddenly he said, in the same abrupt 
way as before: 

“T want to have that point cleared up, Miss 
Barrington. I want to have it thoroughly un- 


| derstood. Do you think all unequal marriages, 
| in all circumstances whatsoever, absolutely inad- 





missible? Could you never be brought to make 
one on your own account ?” 

“T would never marry without my mother’s 
full permission,” she said, answering the second 
half of his question and not the first. 

‘* But if your mother gave her consent, would 
you then ?” he asked, feverishly. 

“T need not think of that—my mother never 
would,” she answered, her voice a little lowered. 
“You heard what she said, and I know what 
she feels.” 

“And you could not be moved against her 
wishes ?—not if you loved ?” 

He looked up at her, his whole soul on his 
face; his love pleading for him in eyes, in voice, 
in gesture, in all but direct word. 

She turned her eyes from the fountain and 
looked down at him with sad and infinite tender- 
ness; then she looked back to those shining fall- 
ing waters which somehow represented to her the 
eternal impossibilities of her life. 

“T would never allow myself to love so as to 
hurt my mother,” she answered, softly, yet with- 
out faltering. “I owe myself to her, and no one 
—no one—could induce me to pain her.” 

“But the heart is not to be commanded by 
duty,” he said. ‘We love independent of our 
will.” 

“We must control ourselves if our love wars 
with our duty,” she answered. “ We have reason, 
conscience, and self-restraint.” 

“And if you not only sadden your own life, 
but break another’s heart ?” he asked. 

“‘T must not break my mother’s,” she returned. 

“And is this your real feeling? your own 
voluntary resolution, not forced on you by press- 
ure from without ?” he asked again. 

“Yes, it is,’ she said, in a low, clear voice. 
“My one great duty is to take care of my mo- 
ther and make her happy.” 

“And your lover ?—the man who loves you 
better than his own life?” he said, his words 
half strangled with emotion. 

Again she brought her eyes back from the 
fountain, and turned them down to the feverish, 
grieving, upturned face below her. 

“Hush!” she said, slightly raising her hand. 
“T have no lovers—no lovers anywhere—only 
friends. You will remember this ?” she added, 
bending a little nearer as she spoke, her own face 
full of sweetest pity—of an almost divine tender- 
ness—so that all sorrow for herself seemed swept 
away in the infinite sympathy she felt for anoth- 
er’s sorrow. ‘No man must ever confess to me 
or to others that he loves me, and I must not 
acknowledge even to myself that I love him. I 
have only friends—nothing nearer than friends,” 
she repeated, a little dreamily, and yet steadily. 

“You have one lover faithful to the death !” 
said Armine, with passion, “Come what may, I 
love you dearer than my life, and I shall al- 
ways love you—always! No time, no change, 
not death itself, shall ever warp me from my al- 
legiance to you—Monica, Ah! let me call you 
by your dear name once—it is only for this once! 
Monica, the world’s soul to me—the meaning of 
life—the hope of heaven !” 

She held out her hand, affecting not to hear him. 

“T must go now,” she said. ‘“ My mother is 
expecting me. Good-by. Keep well. Be happy.” 

“Happy!” he said, bitterly. “I shall never 
be happy! How is it possible, when I have lost 
all I care for—all I have lived and hoped for ? 
Happy!” 

“ Yes,” she answered, gently, “ you. will—you 
must—for you are reasonable and good. You 
are good,” she repeated : “ you will be happy. I 
know you will, because I wish it. Good-by, and 
God bless you !” 

She laid her hand in his. He carried it to his 
lips with that sad reverence of a love which is at 
once hopeless and intense. His eyes were wet, 
but hers were tearless and dry. The strain as 
well as the sorrow was on her; on him was only 
the sorrow. She most be strong both to deny 
and to bear; he had only to bear with what cour- 
age and manhood he possessed. The heaviest 
burden was on the woman, as it is so often !— 
when she must pain herself as well as the man 
who loves her, and whom she loves, and refuse 
for conscience’ sake that which would make her 
life’s happiness so great. Poor weak loving wo- 
man, how much may be forgiven her because of 
her love and the burden of her sorrows ! 

“‘ Good-by,” he said, in a broken voice. “I un- 
derstand you. God bless you! always, always 
my one gracious Lady, the priceless treasure of 
my life! No one can prevent my loving you,” he 
went on to say, passionately. “I may not show 
it, even to you, and I must not ask your love in 
return ; but thoughts and hearts are free, and to 
the end of time you will be the one sacred and 
secretly beloved woman of my inner life—my star, 
my beloved.” 

“Hush! hush!” she said; “you must not say 
these things; you must forget that you have said 
them. Remember, I have already forgotten,” 
she said, simply and earnestly, “ We understand 
each other—but all this is forbidden.” 

“Ah, what I have lost!” he exclaimed, in a 
kind of agony. “But at least your friendship 
remains to me? your friendship is mine forever, 
is it not?” he repeated, as if he found in that 
repetition some strange comfort and anchorage. 

“ Forever,” she answered, solemnly—*“ forever. 
My friendship ?—yes, always; we will be always 
friends.” She passed her hand over her fore- 
head, and both stood for half a moment silent. 
Then she seemed as if she woke from a dream. 
“Now good-by, once more,” she said, looking at 
him steadily. “ Nothing is changed between us, 
and we stand just where we did. You under- 
stand all this, do you not? Nothing is changed 
—never has been—and we are friends as we were 
in the beginning. Just the same—all the same 
as in the beginning. Good-by,” she repeated, 
tenderly, as she made a little movement with her 
hand—a movement that seemed to express both 
a benediction and a farewell—then turned away 





and went slowly up the steps toward the house, 
leaving St. Claire standing in the yellow summer 
sunshine, alone. 

It was all over. He had made no way, and his 
doom of exile had been pronounced. For the 
first time he realized the full disabilities of his 
position, and tasted the true bitterness of his so- 
cial fall. He was only a country doctor, and Mon- 
ica Barrington, one of the county families, could 
never be his wife. His youthful theories about a 
man’s individual worth, and the glorious applica- 
tion of science in the mitigation of human ills, 
where were they now? Standing there in the 
garden of the Dower-house, a rejected suitor for 
the hand of the only woman he had ever loved, 
or, as it seemed to him, ever could love, what 
good did they do him ? what solace did they bring? 
All of which he was conscious was that the 
bright bubble of his hope had burst forever, and 
that he must bear his anguish in the best way he 
could, 

As for Monica, who could say what was in her 
heart as she went in to her mother in the sweet 
and gracious way that was natural to her, dreamy 
yet loving, her perceptions not always fully 
aroused, but her heart ever responsive, her sense 
of duty ever active, her unselfishness never slack- 
ening. 

“My dear,” said her mother, “Dr. St. Claire 
has just been here for the last time. I am sor- 
ry you were not at home, I shall really quite 
miss his visits. He is a very painstaking and 
creditable young man, poor creature, and he has 
always behaved well here.” 

“T met him as I was coming home, and wished 
him good-by,” said Monica. 

She spoke quite calmly ; perhaps a little more 
under her breath than usual; but she had always 
a low voice and a soft intonation. 

“That was right,” said Mrs. Barrington, look- 
ing at her fondly. 

The girl was standing so that the light fell full 
on her face, and made every line and marking 
clear even to the mother’s dimmer vision. 

“My dear child, how pale you are!” she ex- 
claimed, “ Are you well, Monica? I have never 
seen you so pale.” 

“Am 1?” she answered, forcing a smile. “It 
is nothing, dear mother. I am quite well. Per- 


haps the heat has touched me a little. It seem- 
ed a long way to the village to-day. It must 


have been the heat.” 

“You should not have walked. You should 
have had the carriage,” said Mrs. Barrington, 
who had the mania for finding reasons and mark- 
ing the fault. 

“Tt is nothing,” repeated Monica; “but I 
think I will go upstairs and lie down for a little 
while. You will not mind my leaving you, mo- 
ther? I have a little headache, after all.” 

She spoke in a curiously staccato way, her 
sentences disconnected one from the other; and 
as she spoke she passed her hand again wearily 
over her forehead, as she had passed it in the 
garden below. 

“No, my dear, certainly I shall not mind your 
leaving me. Go and lie down till dinner-time,” 
said Mrs. Barrington. “It is evidently the heat, 
and a little rest will do you good.” 

Monica kissed her mother, then went upstairs, 
but not to lie down for the sake of her headache. 
On the contrary, she flung herself on her couch, 
and turned her face to the pillows, weeping bit- 
terly. The strain was relaxed, and the reaction 
came, as it needs must. But through all her 
tears she said to herself again and again, as if 
she were repeating a charm: “It will all pass, 
and he will marry some one else. I have done 
my duty, and it will pass—with him; but never 
with me.” 

When the gong sounded for dinner, and she 
went down-stairs again, she found Theodosia al- 
ready installed. Anthony was dining out official- 
ly, and the feather-headed little wife hated soli- 
tude. The atmosphere of the Dower-house was 
certainly not very congenial to her, but it was 
better than loneliness; so she had come to be- 
stow herself on her mother-in-law, and her mo- 
ther-in-law had accepted the gift and made her 
welcome. 

‘My goodness, Monica !” she exclaimed, as the 
girl came into the room, “ what a ghost you look ! 
You are as white as a sheet, and you look as if 
you had heard some awful news. And your eyes 
are as red as if you had been erying. Have you 
been crying, Monica ?”’"—pertly. 

“Theo! what an idea!” said Monica, with a 
forced smile. 

“My dear Theodosia, what should Monica have 
to cry about ?” asked Mrs, Barrington, seriously, 
Icoking over her spectacles as if she expected to 
see something strange. 

“That is what I do not know, mamma; but 
she looks like it,” said Theodosia, still keeping 
her eyes fixed on her sister-in-law. 

“Do I?” said Monica, rubbing her cheeks with 
forced playfulness. “ Are they any redder now, 
Theo ?” 

“Your eyes are no less red,” said Theodosia, 
with a curious air of meaning. “I think there 
must be something in the weather to-day,” she 
continued, in her light, flippant way; “ for I met 
Dr, St. Claire as I was coming here, and he look- 
ed as much of a ghost as you do, Monica, and as 
if he had been erying too, Had you been scold- 
ing him, Monica ?” 

Nothing was so rare to Monica as to blush. 
When she was most moved she usually became 
most pale; but now the blood rushed up into her 
face in a rosy flood, and she answered, for her, 
quite petulantly : 

“You certainly contrive to say the most ex- 
traordinary things possible, Theo. I wonder 


where you get your ideas from—from nothing 
real, I am sure.” 

“From my own head—and my own eyes,” an- 
swered Theodosia, sharply, her bright and glit- 
tering orbs fixed with a curiously searching as well 
as mocking expression on her sister. 
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“Tt is a pity, my dear, they have such a poor 
foundation,” said Mrs. Barrington, calmly. 

“ Oh, I know, mamma, you think me a perfect 
idiot,” said Theodosia, tossing her head. “ But 
I am not so silly as I look, and I see more than 
most people.” 

“Into millstones, I fancy, my dear,” returned 
her mother-in-law, taking her daughter’s arm as 
they went in to dinner. 

All that evening Theodosia was moody and 
somewhat morose, strangely silent, and when 
she spoke decidedly snappish and cross. She 
spoke suddenly of Dr. St. Claire more than once, 
and looked sharply at her sister-in-law when she 
did so; and she said all sorts of disagreeable lit- 
tle things about him—now that she had heard 
he was going to marry Miss Flora Farley, or now 
that he was a most disgraceful and decided flirt. 
She seemed as if she wanted to goad Monica to 
some kind of defense; but she prodded in vain. 
The sweet, dreamy eyes neither flashed nor failed, 
and the only answer made to her vicious sallies 
was, “Oh!” “Indeed!” “ Really!” “Do they say 
so?” or the like. 

Still, Theodosia was not beaten off the scent, and 
Monica saw that she was not. But Mrs. Barring- 
ton, who understood nothing of hidden meanings, 
was simply weary of, and rather offended by, the 
censorious pertinacity of Anthony’s wife; «and 
when she went away, the dear lady said, with the 
mild sarcasm which was the utmost limit to which 
her cynicism could reach; 

“ Theodosia was in an unusual mood to-night. 
I do not know which is the more objectionable— 
her chatter and frivolity, or her ill temper and 
ill nature. Ah, my poor son! what a choice he 
has made!” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





FAIRIES. 
‘“*Ehe Groovy People.” 


Far from our lives in seeming, 
Far beyond sound or sight, 
Yet in our waking dreaming 
Visiting us by night; 
Hiding from garish noonday, 
Shrinking from jest and jar, 
Gliding adown the moon-ray, 
Beckoning from the star; 
Into the chamber trooping, 
Sad where we sit and still, 
Over our bowed heads stooping, 
Wooing us to their will! 
Floating around the embers, 
Haloed with glow-worm sheen, 
Wreathing translucent members 
Robed in transparent green. 
Gathering ever nearer, 
Mystic messenger-elves ! 
Bringing back clearer, dearer, 
Dreams we have dreamt ourselves ; 
Chiding mid sweet caressing, 
Cheering our craven mood, 
Blending reproach with blessing, 
Working us grace and good! 
Freeing from dullard doubting, 
Clearing our eyes to see, 
Morbid misgivings scouting, 
Telling of things to be— 
Loveliest things all stainless, 
Fathomless joys all pure, 
Perfected lives all painless, 
Pardon and peace and cure! 
Vowing earth’s saddest stories 
In gladness shall issue yet, 
Trowing earth’s hidden glories 
Eternity’s gems are set, 
Singing, the fairy legions 
Drift beyond sight or sound, 
Winging to wondrous regions, 
Where shall our quest be found! 
Eden, the kingdom olden, 
Eden, the ever-new, 
Guardeth each vision golden, 
Even till al/ come true! 
Sought we by sun and starlight ? 
Strove we mid flame and ice? 
Lo! in the Fair Land’s far light, 
Lover, which is paradise! 





NAMES, SURNAMES, AND 
NICKNAMES. 

VERY one is aware, from the Bible if from 

no other source, that there was a time when 
people did without surnames; but it may at first 
sight be startling to be told that there was ever a 
time when the simple name, in our sense of the 
word, did not exist at all; that is to say, that 
there was once no settled custom of bestowing on 
a child a name by which he was to be known 
through life; but children were left nameless, 
designated, when there was occasion to speak of 
them, by any chance epithet sufficiently descrip- 
tive to identify them, until perhaps some one 
nickname, more strikingly cppropriate than the 
rest, might come to be generally adopted, and ac- 
quire something of the fixity of a regular name. 
But however strange such a state of things may 
seem to our modern ideas, there can be no reason- 
able doubt that in the earliest ages of human so- 
ciety it must actually have prevailed. Unless we 
are prepared to ascribe to primitive man the pos- 
session of some mysterious prophetic instinct, we 
can not suppose that the invention of fixed per- 
sonal nomenclature could take place until the 
need for it had been shown by experience, and in 
a simple, inartificial state of society the want of 
regular names would not be likely to be strong- 
ly felt. Even at the present day there are some 
uncivilized peoples amongst whom the descriptive 
nickname is the only sort of personal designation 
in use, while there are many communities, by no 
means always amongst the lowest grades of sav- 
ages, in which the formal name is conferred only 





when the person attains the age of manhood. 
This last- mentioned phenomenon is especially 
significant, as it presents to us a picture of a mid- 
way stage in the development of the personal 
name. 





THE PRIMA DONNA’S 
DAUGHTER. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


NE morning, before rehearsal, in the green- 
room of the opera-house, Von Tromp, the 
barytone, asked Signor Notti if he had yet seen 
the daughter of their prima donna. It is aston- 
ishing what a commotion this question, delivered 
in the sonorous tones of Von Tromp, aroused 
among those of the members of the orchestra and 
company who were standing and sitting around 
the greenroom stove. 

Signor Notti was never very quick to answer a 
question in English, so Monsieur Laflip, the French 
tenor, had opportunity to remark: “It is that 
which harass me. They say she have but yester- 
day arrive to these shores. Now, my friends, to 
what position will they place her in this company 
here ?” 

“How can we tell what she will do when we 
have never seen her ?”’ said Madame Hilary, the 
contralto. “If I could put my eyes on her, I 
would know in a moment what she would sing.” 

“But she may not sing at all,” said Signor 
Paulo, the basso. “ Perhaps she vill dance.” 

“In the ballet,” sneered Madame Hilary. 
“ That’s very likely, and she the daughter of the 
manager. I believe she will prove to have a sort 
of low soprano voice.” 

“ And vy?” cried Signorina Morine, who was 
announced in the bills as a mezzo-soprano. 

“ Because it is so easy,” replied Madame Hi- 
lary. ‘‘ Almost all green young things have that 
kind of a voice.” 

Here Von Tromp rolled in his barytone be- 
tween these two. “It matters not so much,” 
said he, “ what she will sing as what is her ad- 
jective.” 

“For de beels. Yaas, dat is mohs eempor- 
tanteh,” said Signor Notti, with a troubled air. 
Signor Notti generally had a troubled air. He 
cultivated it. He was one of those small tenors 
who appear in Don Giovanni, where they are led 
about from scene to scene between Donna Anna 
and Elvira. He was not much afraid that it 
would be said that the young woman was any- 
thing grazia, but he thought (in Italian) that the 
matter might as well be settled. 

“There are no adjectives left that I know of,” 
said Madame Hilary. ‘“ ‘Talented,’ ‘ brilliant,’ 
things about a ‘fine organ,’ and such terms as 
would suit a beginner are already in use. But 
I expect her mother will do something very good 
for her.” 

“And so she ought,” cried Madame Gander- 
voort, who sang in the soprani chorus, and was 
married to the triangles and cymbals, or at least 
to the performer on those instruments. ‘ An’ so 
vould I eef I had von daughter and von koom- 
pany.” 

Madame Gandervoort was a good woman. She 
always appeared before the foot-lights in a low- 
necked dress and red-heeled slippers, no matter 
what the rest of her costume might be; and at 
home she wore black woollen stockings, and 
washed dishes for five boys and a (sometimes 
very) triangular husband. 

“She sall call her figlia vot she sall pleeze, but 
she sall not say ze eminenteh mezzo-soprano from 
ze Conservatoire uf Botzen,”’ remarked Signorina 
Morine. 

“T don’t think she'll be likely to want that,” 
said Madame Hilary; “ for I never believed there 
was any conservatory at Botzen. You ought to 
know, Von Heins,” said she to the trombone-play- 
er, “ for you came from that country. Js there a 
conservatory at Botzen ?” 

“Hum!” said Von Heins, stroking his beard— 
“hum! Conservatory at Botzen, hey? Hum! 
Anybody ought to know about dat.” 

“ But eet ees not the conservatoire, eet ees the 
adjectif,” said Signor Paulo, who had his eve upon 
the whitening countenance of the eminent Morine. 

“Tt is that she can not have the ‘ favorite,’ be- 
cause they know her not at all; and besides the 
‘ favorite’ it is mine,” said M. Laflip. 

“ Perhaps they will give her ‘most eminent,’ ” 
said Madame Hilary. ‘They say that ‘ most em- 
inent’ will be all the rage this season.” 

“Eef zay do—” cried Signorina Morine; and 
then she restrained herself. She knew her vo- 
cabularian weaknesses. 

“She may be a real soprano,” said Amanda 
Hastings, of the contralto chorus, the firm ally 
and spasmodically paid dressmaker of Madame 
Hilary; ‘“‘and Madame Sohn may let her go on 
as prima donna seconda, They do that some- 
times.” 

‘They must have the very fine eye for the lan- 
guage if they to themselves say that,” remarked 
Laflip, ‘For me, I think her good mother will 
to her give the adjective of ‘brilliant.’ It is a 
good one for the beginners.” 

“But what then becomes of my solos” in- 
quired the cornet-a-pistonier, who had just got 
the drift of the conversation into his bald head. 
“Can anybody tell me that?” and he glared 
around for information. No one answered him, 
but Mr. Sylvester, the basso-profondo, looked over 
the stove at Madame Hilary and smiled. 

“I have several adjectives,” said he, “and I 
never use but one of them at a time. She can 
have any of them that she may choose. How 
would ‘thunderous débutante’ sound ?” 

Here Mr. Sylvester smiled over the stove again, 
and everybody laughed, for the big basso-profondo 
was a great wit, and might have been a buffo 
just as well as not, and played Leporello if he 
only could have seemed as funny on the stage as 
he did off of it. 

“Oh, you needn’t all laugh so,” said Amanda 





Hastings, “for there was a woman once with a 
bass voice, and she had a beard.” 

“T propose,” said Von Tromp, “that we give 
her the name of zusammenschlag, for I expect she 
is of inferior note.” 

No notice was taken of this remark, for Von 
Tromp had not a reputation for brilliancy. 

At this moment Madame Sohn, the manager as 
well as the prima donna of the troupe, made her 
appearance, accompanied by her daughter. Ma- 
dame Sohn was a tall, dark woman, with a look 
about her mouth as if it would open very wide. 
She came in, leading her daughter by the hand. 
Evidently there was to be a state introduction. 
The young lady had not the commanding pre- 
sence of her mother. She was scraggy, and had 
unmanageable yellow hair. 

“Zounds !” said Mr. Sylvester, in a whisper to 
Von Heins, “ you could turn her upside down and 
use her head for a horn mop.” 

“Ladiees and ghentlemen of my koompany,” 
said Madame Sohn, “ thees is my daughter, Ber- 
tha Sohn. After this morning she vill be von of 
us. For the last ten year my daughter haf led 
the or—” 

At this moment a call-boy clutched the prima 
donna, and she stopped to scowl upon him. But 
on hearing his message she turned again to her 
audience. 

“Excuse me von minute,” she said. 
traysurer sends for me. I am back right off 
away.” And she swiftly left the room. 

For a moment the Fraulein Sohn and her new 
acquaintances stared each other in the face, and 
then the young woman, abashed by so many 
strange and apparently frozen countenances, re- 
tired to a window, and with her back to the com- 
pany gazed out upon the busy scenes of a back 
street. 

“The skies!” exclaimed Laflip, in an under- 
tone of horror, “is it that she will lead the or- 
chestra ?” 

“T never heard of such a thing in all my born 
days,” said Madame Hilary, regarding the mop 
head at the window with a glance of astounded 
scorn. 

The first violin was a little man, and he stood 
in the middle of the floor aghast. He turned 
pale and green, like a man with a bilious chill, 
and his long fingers clutched and unclutched like 
gnashing teeth. But he said never a word. He 
was a Pole, and his little English fled dismayed 
from his despair and horror. 

“Lead the orchestra !” exclaimed Amanda Hast- 
ings. “It’s horrible. Like a Vienna woman !” 

Von Heins, the trombone man, was a person 
of few words. He never spoke if he could help 
it, but he had a loud voice. And now he thun- 
dered out: “She shall never leat me! Ven it 
kooms to that, I vill take mine thrombone to mine 
house, and I vill lift him up to mine room, and I 
vill fill him mit goonpowder, and I vill blow him 
oop—bang! She shall never leat me.” 

“Oh no, Von Heins,” said Mr. Sylvester, “ not 
gunpowder. That’s not the style nowadays. 
Fill your trombone with nitro-glycerine, my good 
fellow. That will blow it up much better.” 

“T tinks I can blow oop mine own thrombone 
mit vot I pleases, hey? I vill blow him oop mit 
goonpowder myself. He is mine own.” 

“But you wouldn’t want to be behind the age, 
would you ?” asked Sylvester. 

“T shall be behinds vat I pleases,” cried Von 
Heins, “ and she shall never leat me.” 

In the mean time there was other sorrow than 
that of Von Heins. Mrs. Gandervoort had her 
husband by both his hands, and tears stood in 
her eyes. “ Dere vas a voman in Anspach,” she 
faltered, “ who led an orchestrah mit a dryangle. 
Oh, mine Herr, vot vill becoom of de leetle vons ? 
Oh, mine poys! mine leetle poys! an’ Hans mit 
de measles too.” 

Here the door opened, and Madame Sohn re- 
entered. The greenroom company instantly re- 
sumed the frozen look it wore when she left it, 
and the frowzy-headed daughter turned her face 
inward from the window. The prima donna had 
scarcely reached the middle of the room when 
the first violinist stepped before her. His de- 
spair had previously overwhelined his English, 
and now his Polish was too much for his discre- 
tion. The language of Kosciusko sprang in vo- 
ciferous fragments from his mouth. But if he 
had poured a scuttle of coals down the water- 
spout, it would have sounded just as much like 
talking to the prima donna, No one else under- 
stood a word he said, but, with the exception of 
Madame Sohn and her daughter, every person in 
the room understood very well what he meant. 
They knew he was saying, as he stood there with 
his pea-green face and his gnashing fingers, that 
he would never play under the leadership of that 
yellow-headed girl. No! He would pass away 
gradually by starvation, and his imitation Cre- 
mona should follow him to his lonely grave, but 
she—a girl—should never regulate his appoggia- 
ture, his cadenze-sospese, and his sdrucciolati. 

“What does the man mean?’ asked Madame 
Sohn. 

No one answered. What the first violin dis- 
guised in Polish, they hid in silence. They were 
a unit in regard to the rebellion. The poor Pole 
essayed to speak again, but his words, with their 
sharp edges and corners, stuck fast in his throat. 
He turned on his heel, and with a sort of ago- 
nized foreign amble he retreated to a corner. 

Receiving no answer to her question, Madame 
Sohn, who was accustomed to the eccentricities 
of string genius, wisely let the subject drop, and 
resumed her former discourse. 

““Ladiees and ghentlemen, zis is mine daugh- 
ter, Bertha Sohn. For the last ten year she haf 
led the orphan’s life, alone in the natif villitche 
vere she vas born. She shall belong to my koom- 
panv, but she do not sing, and as Heinrich Jhack- 
son is sick, she shall to-day go under de stage to 
stomp mit de pole ven de commandant’s ghost 
comes valkin’ on. Zat vill do for her to begin 
mit.” 
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ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. L. 8.—Do not have napkin rings for your guests 
who merely dine with you, as it is of course not sup- 
posed the napkins will be used after them by some 
one else. The guests place the napkins on the table, 
after using them, without folding them. 

Op Sussoriser.—A frieze next the ceiling is now 
in favor for drawing-rooms. Get lighter paper than 
that you selected five years ago, when very dark pa- 
pers were the fashionable choice. Have small in- 
tricate irregular figures. The carpets may be darker 
than the paper, and must be bordered. Many people 
think it best to make up carpets in rug fashion; that 
is, in a square or else elongated, with a border all 
around, instead of fitting the carpet to the floor. The 
Persian designs and colors like those seen on Persian 
rugs are liked for carpets. 

Matp Mary.—A good way to preserve your Christ- 
mas cards is to paste them in one of the books similar 
to scrap-books that are now made on purpose for 
Christmas cards. You can arrange them with nice 
effect, and when prettily grouped they make a very 
interesting book of souvenirs. There are also large 
boxes of plush marked with “Christmas Cards” in 
gilt letters, and these are used to keep the cards nicely. 

B. V. M.—A bride should wear white gloves at a 
home wedding with her blue satin dress. 

Frienp anp Apmirer.—Have white ottoman silk for 
your entire wedding dress, or at least for the basque 
and train, with brocade or pearl embroidered satin 
for the front breadths of the skirt. A coachman’s 
drab cloth dress would be nice for your travelling suit 
in March. Any tight-fitting wrap like a jacket or pe- 
lisse is suitable with a coachman’s cape. A velvet 
pelisse, either plain or brocaded, and bordered with 
fur, would be handsome with both your black dresses. 
You can have one of the new designs that slope away 
in front, and are only as long as a basque in the back, 
and this will not conceal your satin and brocaded 
skirts. 

Auipa L.—Address Harper & Brothers. We can not 
answer your other inquiries, or give information con- 
cerning MSS. in this column. 

Sunsoriner.—It is dangerous to tamper with the 
skin of the face. Best consult a physician. 

X. Y. Z.—Have satin rhadames or else ottoman silk 
skirts of wine-color and of black to wear with your 
wine-colored velvet basque. You will find many suit- 
able designs in the late numbers of the Bazar. A 
short visite of velvet, edged with a feather border, is a 
stylish wrap this winter. Long plush cloaks are very 
much less costly than they were last season, and can 
be had from $40 upward. 

Jane B.—A single pleating sewed to a stitched skirt 
is liked for tailor-made cloth suits; sometimes the 
lower part of the skirt is cut in points that fall low on 
the pleating. The over-skirt is scant, of apron shape, 
and is stitched, but has no pleating. 
short postilion. The wrap is a Prince Albert frock- 
coat. This suit was described at greater length in the 
New York “ashions early in the season. The pelisse 
of cloth, with a skirt of velvet or of brocade, is in 
greater favor for a more dressy suit, and this does not 
need a tailor to make it. 

Catuerine, AND Orners.—We have repeatedly said 
that we can not assist any one in obtaining employ- 
ment or disposing of articles, 
more questions on the subject. 

8. N. 8S.—Yes, it means that on the day of the wed- 
ding you should send your visiting-card, if you do not 
attend the wedding, addressed to the lady who in- 
vites you. If only invited to the church, send or leave 
your visiting-card at the house a few days after the re- 
ception. There was no such phrase as you quote in 
the paper on luncheon etiquette. If you are asked to 
a luncheon, write your acceptance or regret on a sheet 
of note-paper. Do not, in answer to any invitation, 
send your card with the word “ regrets” written on it, 
as is sometimes done by ignorant people. You send 
your regret or acceptance to a luncheon immediately 
on receiving your invitation. 

F. F. V.—When two ladies attend a charch wedding, 
and the usher gives his arm to one, the other follows 
immediately behind. 

L. M. C.—We do not approve of a lady's sending her 
card to a gentleman, but if she does, she should also 
send that of the lady in whose house she is staying, 
and merely her address, She can use one or two en- 
velopes, as she pleases. As to the date of her arrival 
and departure, that is unnecessary. 

Otp Svussoriser.—An “at home” in the morning 
or afternoon means that you shall call with your bon- 
net on. Wear any handsome dark dress, and leave 
your heavy cloak in the hall. An “at home” in the 
evening means a small informal party, at which you 
dress less gayly than you would at a ball, but still do 
not wear your bonnet. A rich black velvet is a dress 
suitable for any occasion. 

An Op Sussoriser.—The French pronunciation is 
Yo'lande, but Englishmen commonly say Yo-lan’de. 
Romola being the feminine of Romulus, is accented in 
like manner. 

New Svussoritsrr.—Get a long seal-skin cloak with 
square sleeves, as they are likely to remain in fashion. 
Nearly the whole width of the front breadth of your 
skirt may be visible as your velvet pelisse falls open. 
You can trim it with fur down each side of the front 
and up the openings of the back, if you like; but as 
you are small and fleshy, you should omit a border 
around it, as that will make you look short and broad. 

Icnoramus.—The cloth and velvet dress with cut 
pattern No. 3366, illustrated in Bazar No. 3, Vol. XVI., 
is an excellent design for you, as you are short; but 
if you prefer a pleated skirt, you will find two good 
models on page 37 of the same paper. Your ideas 
about the short wrap are very good. The round cape 
illustrated on the first page of Bazar No. 52, Vol. XV., 
is seen on many elegant costumes, and an over-dress 
on the first figure on the same page would also be 
handsome for you. 

R. C. M.—Boys of fifteen months wear yoke slips of 
white muslin and piqué sacque dresses. Have a walk- 
ing coat of gray or brown basket-cloth of light quality 
for spring. Make it with two large box pleats in the 
back, double-breasted fronts, and a deep collar trimmed 
with pleatings of silk under scalloped edges of the ma- 
terial. 

Mes. F. A. G.—The four panels with fans between 
must cover the front and side breadths of the founda- 
tion skirt upon which they are placed. Put on the 
fan pleats first, and you will then see how wide and 
deep to make your panels. 

L. J. C.—Use velvet to combine with your Irish pop- 
lin for a collar, plastron, cuffs, and panels, with per- 
haps a pleating at the foot. Seal brown, gray, dark 
green, or terra-cotta red will look well wita silver gray. 
You can have a handsome walking suit made of it, 
with a long pelisse richly trimmed with velvet of any 
one of the colors you like, and a box-pleated skirt, 
with one or two wide bands of the velvet ou tue skirt. 


The basque is a 


We shall answer no 
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A SWANNERY. 

BBOTSBURY, in Dorsetshire, although only nine miles from 

the watering-place of Weymouth, is not much visited. Yet 
it well repays the journey. Sheltered from all cold winds, trop- 
ical plants flower in its gardens; and here the strange bank of 
pebbles called the Chesil Bank touches the shore after stretching 
eighteen miles from the Bill of Portland. Between the Chesil Bank 
and the shore is a lagoon of brackish water called the Fleet, and 
here Lord Ilchester extends his fostering care to upward of a 
thousand swans. The number of birds congregated together 
reached fourteen hundred a few years ago, but the terrible winter 
of 1879-80 destroyed the green weed on which the birds chiefly 
subsist. Lord Ilichester’s swanherds sought to avoid any loss 
of their charges by distributing among them five or six sacks of 














Feeding the Swans. 2. Swans Nesting. 


A SWANNERY. 


barley weekly, but notwithstanding this precaution many of the 
birds sought the shelter of Portland Breakwater, where they still 
remain. The swans at Abbotsbury belong, like the swans on the 
Thames, to the species Cyenus olor, or Mute Swan. They can be 
distinguished from the ‘ Hooper” or Wild Swan (Cyenus ferus), 
the Hamburg Swan ( Cycnus immutabdilis), and the American Trump- 
eter by the red color of the beak and the protuberance (called in 
swanherds’ parlance the berry) which grows at the base of the 
bill. Specimens of all these varieties may be seen in the Central 
Park; and it may be added that it is the Wild Swan that is the 
theme of poets, and that is supposed to sing before it dies. 

The best time to visit a swannery is in the spring, when the 
birds are in their full plumage, and busily engaged in nesting. The 
“ pen”’—which is the technical word for the female swan, as “ cob” 
is for the male—is an excellent mother, She builds her nest in 























3. Taking the Water. 


the thickest recesses of some reed bed, and watches with anxious 
eyes and threatening neck the intruders on her domain. The cyg- 
net of the Mute Swan is, as we all know from Hans Christian 
Andersen’s tale of the Ugly Duckling, anything but a handsome 
bird, with its dirty plumage and leaden-colored beak. The parent 
bird, however, looks after it with the utmost devotion, and pecks 
fiercely at any rower who comes too near. The swans which 
are seen on the Thames as one ascends the river are chiefly the 
property of the Queen and of the London Company of Vintners, 
Annually there is a “swan-upping” held, when the cygnets are 
caught and marked on the bill by the swanherds of the Queen and 
the Company. 

In England the bird was for a long time protected by severe 
penal enactments, but now it has a better safeguard in the gens 
eral admiration which is always felt at the sight of this stately 
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snow white creature. But 
in spite of its stateliness 
and dignity of bearing, the 
swan soon learns to beg 
and to come and be fed 
by the children in the Park. 
In the Park there were 
lately about thirty Mute 
Swans, six Hoopers, three 
Trumpeters, and twelve 
Black Swans from Austra- 
lia. On the further side of 
the lake, on a little prom- 
ontory, they usually build 
their nests and hatch out 
their young ones. In our 
ice-bound winters they re- 
quire both food and shel- 
ter, for otherwise, like their 
wild congeners, they would 
migrate to open water. 
The note of the wild swans, 
as they fly in the form of 
a triangle, broadening out 
behind their leader, can be 
heard a long way, and on 
a still, frosty, moon-lit 
night a very little imagi- 
nation will give it a niusic- 
al intonation. 





Evening Dresses. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue dress Fig. 1 has a 
short light blue silk skirt, 
trimmed with a pleated 
flounce headed by shirring. 
The lower skirt draperies 
are of chiné blue silk, that 
on the front being edged 
with deep silk fringe, while 
the upper draperies are of 
plain silk, looped with pink 
roses. The short pointed 
basque of plain silk has 
a square neck and elbow 
sleeves, and a plastron and 
drapery of chiné silk, or- 
namented with rose sprays. 

The dress Fig. 2 is com- 
posed of a basque and 
train of velvet brocade, 
a salmon-colored satin 
ground with dark garnet 
flowers, and a puffed skirt 
front of salmon- colored 
satin. The skirt is border- 
ed with a satin puff headed 
by a pleated frill, and to 
this is added, across the 
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Fig. 1.—Grevze Carore. 
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Fig. 1.—Pain anp Cainé Six Dress. 





Fics. 1 anp 2.—SPRING BONNET AND HAT. 


front, a double row of chenille fringe, and an erect satin heading. 
The basque has satin vest and revers, and satin bows trim the 
paniers. 

Spring Bonnet and Hat.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue Greuze capote Fig. 1 has a full puffed crown of black figured 
tulle, and a ruche front of Spanish lace. It is mounted ona small 
stiff frame, which is bound with black satin at the edge, and cov- 
ered on the crown with a layer of thin crape before the gathered 
tulle is set on. The ruche on the front is double, being composed 
of two rows of pleats, one set on the outside and the other on the 
inside of the narrow brim; the pleats increase gradually from 
narrow double box pleats on the sides to broader triple pleats at 
the middle of the front. The strings, which are of black velvet 
ribbon with satin back, are attached on the outside of the brim at 
the middle of each side, crossed on the back, and then tacked to 





Figs. 1 anp 2.—EVENING DRESSES. 


Fig. 2.—Eneuisu Straw Rounp Har. 


Fig. 2—Brocaps anv Satin Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Sprinc PE.IssE. 
Cur Parrern, No. 3395: 
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the corner on each side. 
A row of daisy shaped or- 
naments in plush and jet 
is set around the front, 
and a cluster of yellow 
roses is at the top. 

The round hat Fig. 2 is 
of cuir-colored English 
straw, with dull red velvet 
for trimming, and shaded 
red ostrich feathers tipped 
with cuir-color. Two frills 
of double velvet encircle 
the crown, the edge of the 
lower being covered by a 
bias fold, on which small 
buckles of bronzed cut 
steel are slipped at even 
distances. <A long ostrich 
plume and two short tips 
are on the left side. The 
brim has a smooth velvet 
lining. 


Ladies’ Spring Wraps. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Mantie. This 
short mantle is made of 
the dress material to com- 
plete the suit, or else of 
dark Cheviot, Sicilienne, 
and other materials, to be 
worn as an independent 
wrap. The model illus- 
trated is of dark green 
Amazon cloth, lined with 
thin salmon-colored satin. 
The cape and the added 
side-pleated basque, which 
is sloped short and high 
toward the back, are edged 
with a thick passementerie 
cord in gold and dark green. 
Bronze buttons fasten the 
front, which is trimmed 
with two passementerie ro- 
settes. 

Fig. 2.—Pruisse. This 
is a close-fitting garment 
made of dark brown ribbed 
cloth, with fronts cut away 
toward the bottom,and full- 
ness given by deep pleats 
on the tournure in the 
back. It is richly braided 
with thick soutache of the 
same color, the trimming 
outlining a vest on the 
front, and covering the 
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outer part of the sleeve. Large oblong crochet 
buttons fasten the front. 

These illustrations show the two distinctive 
styles of spring wraps—the short mantle, more 
or jess elaborately trimmed, which is suitable for 
all occasions, and the tight-fitting pelisse, which 
is worn either as an independent wrap or as part 
of a suit, and which is especially in favor for 
young ladies. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IMPARTS NEW LIFE AND VIGOR. 

Dr. 8. F. Newoomen, Greenfield, O., says: “‘In the 
cases of several aged men, who compl: ined of forget- 
fulness and disinclination to think, move, or be spoken 
to, or harassed in any ray, they told me it imparted 
new life and vigor.”—{ 4dv.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
TureE shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Bussiz Dariine’s endorsement below : 
1925 Madison Ave, 
Mr. Jonn Perrig, Jr.: 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Besstr DaR.ina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perri, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
couine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-[Adv.] 





Covens.—*' Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are not new 
and untried, but, having been tested by constant use for 
an entire generation, they have attuined well-merited 
rank among the few staple remedies of the age. —([Adv.] 





C. C. Suaynr, Furrier, 108 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
send Fur Fashion Book free to any address.—[Adv.] 





Lame-svtor and Pepsin has fully established its claim 
as the best aid to digestion. Caswrir, Massey, & Co., 
1121 Broadway and 578 5th Ave.—[{Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
9 


ne breakfast CoC0a. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


TOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
___ Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


OE PLANTS S2SH0. 
Best FLOWER SEEDS 


At RETAILATWHOLESALE 
PRICES 



















DO. Mean 
} Da me ny 3 ~ P N.Y. 


SOUTHERN PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Established 187' 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR, WITH REFERENCES. 
829 Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 











WONDERFUL RE VELATI ONS OF 
THE MICROSCOPE. 





Discovery OF THE Most Deapty Enemy or Man- 
Kinp.- THe Bacittus AND Its RavaGeEs. 





The scientific world has been greatly startled 
and agitated of late by the discovery with the mi- 
croscope of the most dreadful enemy of mankind, 
in the form of myriads of little death-dealing par- 
asites. The air we breathe and live in is charged 
with these deadly little growths in proportion as it 
is infected from various noxious sources. Having 
by recent experiments and research been shown 
to be the most fruitful cause of disease known, 
and the welfare and health of every individual 
depending ‘so largely on the freedom from their 
destructive ravages, it is but natural that the re- 
ports of recent investigators in this field of scien- 
tific inquiry should be widely read, and that every 
phase of these astounding discoveries should be 
subject to universal discussion. At first received 
with some suspicion, they have at length been 
thoroughly proven, and are now receiving the un- 
qualified endorsements of the leading scientific 
men throughout the world. But little else is 
talked of in the schools and clubs of science, and 
the medical and scientific journals are crowded 
with the testimony that is being added corrobora- 
tive of the value of the marvellous discovery, which 
is pronounced the greatest advance in medical 
science of modern times. 

To L. Pasteur, the eminent French scientist, 
who by his learned investigations has saved to 
France so many millions of dollars, is probably 
due the honor of first pointing out the terrible 
power of these germs. In recognition of his great 
service the government has recently voted him 
from the public treasury $10,000, with which to 
continue his experiments. He has described sev- 
eral varieties of these parasites, some compara- 
tively harmless, others extremely dangerous. One 
form he proved, by a series of vaccinations and 
other conclusive experiments, was the cause of 
death of many thousands of animals and herds of 
cattle ; another, the active agent in the death of 
fowls by cholera. Acting upon the knowledge he 
had gained of the nature of these germs,he pointed 
out a means of relief that speedily prevented a 
spread of the diseases and ended their devasta- 
tion. 

TYNDALL, with the aid of other eminent Eng- 
lish investigators, made a number of examina- 
tions of the floating particles in the atmosphere, 
and found numbers of living spores capable of 
producing disease. In dry and healthy localities 
but few germs were found, and these of the harm- 
less varieties, while in low, damp places, crowded 
houses, and unhealthy cities, the poisonous germs 
were extremely numerous everywhere. 

Dr. Rupotrpx Kocn, of Wallstein, Germany, a 
man whose work in connection with the organisms 
of contagious diseases has made him a recognized 
authority upon the subject, by experimenting 
after the methods of VitLemin, has discovered 
and published an account of one of the most dan- 
gerous varieties, to which it is proven more deaths 
are due than to any disease incident to the human 
race, 

He describes it as a simple cellular organism 
belonging to the same order as the bacteria. When 
dried the germs may, without losing any vitality, 
endure great extremes of temperature. Being as 
fine and as light as dust, invisible to the naked 
eye, they may be blown any distance by the wind 
or carried upon the clothing or body. Like seeds, 
they may lie for months or years undisturbed 
upon the furniture, floor, carpets, curtains, walls, 
or in the bedding, and only requiring a proper 
degree of warmth, moisture, and food to waken 
into life, develop, and grow. They thrive and 
live in the blood, lymph, mucus, and secretions of 
the human body. When the system is unhealthy 
or weak they attack the cells that make up the 
animal frame. Any albuminous fluid will furnish 
them with food for growth, and a single drop is 
sufficient to contain hundreds. Examined with 
microscopes of great power, which enlarge them 
so that they can be seen and studied, they have 
the appearance of minute rod-like bodies, having, 
when active, some power of motion. They bend 
in the middle like a bow, and straighten with a 
jerk that sends them a few times their own length. 
At the temperature of the human body they are 
the most active. 

Their power of increase or reproduction is re- 
markably great. One germ, in a few weeks’ time, 
under favorable conditions, will give rise to mill- 
ions. The process is by simple growth and di- 
vision. Cold destroys or prevents their growth, 
and this is why refrigeration prevents decay of 
meats and other animal foods. Exposed to 
warmth, these small organisms attack and eat up 
the albuminous tissues, leaving a foul mass. The 
odors so common to this process are given off by 
these minute organisms, and is about the only in- 
dication of their presence. This is the warning 
of nature, and it is an instinct to avoid all such 
smells. The foul breath, bad odors of old sores, 
etc., leads man to avoid these germs in a great 
measure. The danger of their presence in the 
body can be imagined when their rapid increase 
is considered. A few germs may be readily ab- 
sorbed into the system by breathing air contain- 
ing them, They are thus drawn into the interior 
of the body through the long and narrow respira- 
tory passages of the throat, chest, and nose, which 
are lined with soft membrane and covered with 
sticky mucus. In this fluid they find ready 
lodgment and favorable conditions for develop- 
ment, increase, and growth. The “cold” or ca- 
tarrh, ozena or chronic catarrh, hay fever, etc., 
are common manifestations of the effects of one of 
the least harmful of these germs or microzymes. 
In the discharges from the respiratory passages 
at such times thousands of the living animalculwe 
are found. The fever, debility, pains “in the 
bones,” loss of appetite, etc., are indications of 
their depressing effects upon the vital organs. 





It is from germs of slower development, how- 
ever, that the greatest danger follows. To the one 
most fully described by Kocu is due more deaths 
than to any other known cause, According to the 
researches of Currer, Fit, and Drsering, over 
eight million people die every year from this 
cause alone. The annual deaths in France, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Russia from their destruc- 
tion was over one and a half millions. In the 
United States and Canada over three hundred 
thousand persons perished in the last year from 
the bacillus alone. The most common disease re- 
sulting from it is consumption of the lungs, but 
other organs of the body are liable to be affected, 
as they develop slowly but surely in any organ 
that may be in a weak or unhealthy state. 

If active and healthy, the liver, kidneys, and 
bowels have to a wonderful extent the power of 
expelling these deadly animalcule or parasites 
from the system. And this fact furnishes an 
important indication for the successful treatment 
of all the long list of maladies caused by these 
parasites, as will be hereafter shown. 

The studies of Lancisca, an eminent Italian, 
and Woop, Formap, and others, are interesting, 
as showing the large variety of chronic diseases as 
heretofore classified that result from these germs. 
Among the most common were “liver complaint,” 
biliousness or torpid liver, dyspepsia or indiges- 
tion, lung affections, bronchitis, kidney diseases, 
chronic diarrhoea, spinal complaint, fever-sores, 
white swellings, hip-joint disease, rheumatism, 
malarial diseases, such as fever and ague or in- 
termittent fever, general and nervous debilities, 
female weaknesses, chronic catarrh of the head, 
or ozena, many forms of unhealthy discharges 
from internal organs, and all the various scrofu- 
lous affections of the skin, glands, bones, joints, 
ete., including consumption, which is but scrofu- 
lous disease of the lungs. 

In this large catalogue of apparently widely 
differing diseases, but really all depending upon 
a common cause, and therefore naturally to be 
successfully treated on the same general princi- 
ples, examination of the blood and secretions re- 
vealed large numbers of these parasites, and, cu- 
riously enough, the number bore a direct relation 
to the severity of the disease, a comparatively 
small number being present in mild cases and a 
very large proportion in bad cases, Under the 
use of the specific treatment which they give, 
and which is substantially the same as that de- 
scribed and recommended later in this review, 
the number was seen to steadily diminish from 
day to day, until, with the restoration of health 
and bodily strength, they could not be found at 
all. 

The greatest variety of symptoms were found 
to accompany their presence, due to peculiarities 
of the constitution, the part of the body most 
seriously affected, and the efforts of the different 
organs to rid the system of these germs. Among 
the most common were frequent headaches, neu- 
ralgic pains, nausea, constipation, poor or vari- 
able appetites, diarrhoea, bad breath, hectic fever, 
cough, night-sweats, cold extremities, dyspepsia, 
catarrh, sore throat, sore eyes, etc., while, where 
the skin was affected, salt-rheum, boils, carbun- 
cles, scurf skin, erysipelas, St. Anthony’s fire, and 
other symptoms were common, and all gradually 
but with certainty were cured by the same means, 
The heectie fever so often met with in consump- 
tion, with the hacking or tearing cough, night- 
sweats, diarrhoea, and other symptoms due to the 
efforts of nature to throw off and expel these 
germs, were also readily controlled and cured in 
the same way as were the old sores, abscesses and 
ulcers in the lungs, liver, and other important 
organs. 

The corrosive acids and mineral poisons are 
found to possess the power of killing these germs, 
but the dangerous nature of such powerful agents 
prevents their internal use. For the purpose of 
expelling the germs when once within the sys- 
tem, it is necessary to resort to vegetable reme- 
dies, in order to cleanse the blood of the germs 
without injury to the patient. 

An American physician of large experience in 
the treatment of all forms of chronic diseases, 
now conclusively shown to be caused by parasitic 
life, for many years devoted much time to the 
investigation of the causes of these affections, 
and in the treatment of many thousands of cases 
developed and thoroughly tested a combination 
of vegetable agents, which he used with marvel- 
lous success in their cure, 

In cases of wasting disease, as consumption, or 
scrofula of the lungs, and other organs, and in 
all cases attended with great weakness, it was 
found to exert the most wonderful tonic and 
restorative influences ; besides, its nutritive prop- 
erties far surpass those of cod-liver oil or any 
of the remedial agents resorted to by the medi- 
cal profession in such cases. Hypophosphites, 
iron, and quinine bear no comparison to it in 
building up the strength of the debilitated. The 
recipe as advised by him has been used for years 
with the greatest success in a vast and most suc- 
cessful practice. 

The written experiences of the many sufferers 
who have been cured, and who express in terms 
of the highest praise their endorsement of its 
great value, are sufficient to fill volumes. Liv- 
ing witnesses are everywhere, monuments to 
modern genius and scientific progress in the 
healing art. 

Sufferers from “liver complaint,” giving rise 
to “ bad blood,” consumption, scrofula, and other 
affections and symptoms, the results of blood poi- 
soning from the ravages of the deadly parasites 
or disease-germs so briefly referred to, find in 
this remedy prompt relief and a permanent cure. 
The great and increasing demand for this God- 
given and peerless remedy for so many appar- 
ently different, but really kindred, ailments, led 
to its preparation in pure and convenient form 
under the name of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It can be obtained the world over 
at drug and gencral stores, and full directions 





for its use will be found in the pamphlet that 
surrounds each bottle. It exerts the most won- 
derful stimulating and invigorating influence on 
the liver, that greatest gland of the human sys- 
tem, which has been not inaptly termed the 
“housekeeper of our health.” Through the in- 
creased action of the liver and other emunctory 
organs of the system, all poisonous germs are 
rendered inactive and gradually expelled from 
the system with other impurities. In some cases, 
where there are unhealthy discharges, as from 
the nostrils in cases of either acute or chronic 
catarrh, the use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, a 
mild and healing antiseptic lotion, should be as- 
sociated with the use of the Discovery. It is 
also advisable to use this lotion in other local 
manifestations of disease of mucous surfaces. 
By this means the germs of disease are destroyed 
and the membranes cleansed before any of the 
poisonous bacilli are absorbed into the blood. 
In sore throat, quinsy, or diphtheria, the Catarrh 
Remedy liquid should be used as a gargle, and 
the Golden Medical Discovery taken freely. 

In women, where weakness of special organs is 
common and almost certain to be developed, at- 
tended by backache, bearing-down sensations,and 
other local symptoms, the use of Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription, in conjunction with that of 
the Discovery, speedily restores the healthy fune- 
tions and assists in building up and invigorating 
the system. 

In any case where the bowels have been costive 
and are not regulated and acted upon sufficiently 
by the mild laxative properties possessed by the 
Golden Medical Discovery, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets (little liver pills), taken in small 
doses of only one or two each day, will aid ma- 
terially in establishing healthy action, and in ex- 
pelling the disease-producing germs from the 
blood and system. 

At the risk of repetition and by way of recapit- 
ulation, we may truthfully say that Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery cures all humors, from the worst 
serofula to a common blotch, pimple, or eruption. 
Erysipelas, salt-rheum, fever-sores, scaly or rough 
skin, in short, all diseases caused by disease-germs 
in the blood are conquered by this powerful, 
purifying, and invigorating medicine. Great eat- 
ing ulcers rapidly heal under its benign influences. 
Especially has it manifested its potency in cur- 
ing tetter, rose rash, boils, carbuncles, sore eyes, 
scrofulous sores and swellings, white swellings, 
goitre or thick neck, and enlarged glands. 

“The blood is the life.” Thoroughly cleanse 
this fountain of health by using Golden Medical 
Discovery, and good digestion, a fair skin, buoy- 
ant spirits, vital strength, and soundness of con- 
stitution are established, 

Consumption, which is scrofulous disease of 
the lungs, induced by the deadly disease-germ, 
bacillus, is promptly and positively arrested and 
cured by this sovereign remedy, if taken before 
the last stages of the disease are reached. From 
its wonderful power over this terribly fatal dis- 
ease, when first offering this now world-famed 
remedy to the public, Dr. Prerce thought favor- 
ably of calling it his ‘consumption cure,” but 
abandoned that name as too restrictive for a 
medicine that, from its wonderful combination of 
germ-destroying, as wellas tonic, or strengthening, 
alterative, or blood - cleansing, anti - bilious, diu- 
retic, pectoral, and nutritive properties, is unequal- 
led, not only as a remedy for consumption of the 
lungs, but for all chronic diseases of the liver, 
blood, kidneys, and lungs. 

If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sal- 
low color of skin, or yellowish-brown spots on 
face or body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad 
taste in mouth, internal heat or chills, alternated 
with hot flashes, low spirits and gloomy forebod- 
ings, irregular appetite, and tongue coated, you 
are suffering from indigestion, dyspepsia, and 
torpid liver or “biliousness.” In many cases 
only part of these symptoms are experienced. 
As a remedy for all such cases Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery has no equal, as it effects 
perfect and radical cures. 

For weak lungs, spitting of blood, short breath, 
consumptive night-sweats, and kindred affections, 
it is a sovereign remedy. In the cure of bron -chi- 
tis, severe coughs and consumption, it has aston- 
ished the medical faculty, and eminent physicians 
pronounce it the greatest medical discovery of 
the age. The nutritive properties possessed by 
cod - liver oil are trifling when compared with 
those of the Golden Medical Discovery. It rap- 
idly builds up the system and increases the flesh 
and weight of those reduced below the usual 
standard of health by wasting diseases. 

The plan of treatment that we have so briefly 
outlined in this article for the large class of 
chronic diseases referred to has long been ac- 
knowledged to be the most successful, based as 
it is upon the belief, shared by the most skilful 
medical men of the day, that the only way to get 
rid of the noxious disease-producing germs in the 
blood and system is through the liver, kidneys, 
and bowels, and therefore that those agents 
which are known to act most efficiently in re- 
storing healthy action of these organs are the 
ones most to be relied upon. For this purpose 
the Golden Medical Discovery is pre-eminently 
the agent that fulfils every indication of treat- 
ment required. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. oOo Box k 1654, New York. 
50 CARD LATEST YET, mame 
‘ rs Printed, 10c. 
a Quickest returns. Agents mone: 
rules Beautiful Sample Book and target Ourht, 
*} %e. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 
GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER. 





7 EEP YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 

by using Singer's Parent Graver Paper. For 

sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. Price 
% cents. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N. ¥. 
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HARPER" 'S Ba ZAR 





PATENT WAVES OUT OUTDONE, 


L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves. 


SUPERIOR 

to any other. Clas 
softly to the forehead, 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. No nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin. Warranted of natue 
rally curly hair, or money refund- 
ed. From $5 upward. : 

An immense stock of the genuine | 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c, 
each. 

Switches, al! long hair, 28 in. 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 


UNRIVALLED 
Beautifying Cosmetics, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexton Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1577, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall's Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair,the beard, the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades, Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 5c. in postage. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


A New Parasol, 


THE “BOULEVARD, 


Novel in Shape, Elegantin Style, Grace- 
ful in Appearance, and no more 
costly than old styles. 


For sale (at wholesale only) by 


THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


WRIGHT BROTHERS & C0,, 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
a E W YORK, BOSTON. 
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. THE NEW Famity WATERING pLace | 


' BETWEEN } 
“— ROCKaway AND LONG BEACH, 


NTHE aTLantic OCEAN 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORKCITY. 


! HITCHCOCK & DENTON, 
ne. 14 CHAMBERS Sr. NAY 


The Finest Cards ever Issued, 


beautiful BASKET of FLOWERS — 


x 





“Maréctal Niel and Jacqueminot roses; or, a BAS- 


KET of FRUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grapes, and 
Cherries — very natural, and from original designs. 
Full size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 
cents the pair, in stamps. Mention this paper. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 
108 and 110 Wooster St., ! 


f) SEELEVSPILE PIPE. 


Applies any_ointment directly to parts af- 
fected, thereby curing when other remedies 
fail. Conveniently carried in the vest pocket, 
ready for use,without pain or inconvenience, 
affording immediate relief. Sold by all drug: 
gists(accompanied with a package of Seeley 

Ointment on which are printed ~~ ingre ai 
ents) or sent by mail for S82. Seeley’s Truss 
Establishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa,, or 74 Fleet St., London, England, — 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 


materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVEK-BLOOMIN 


ROSES 


Pag tse UAE 












mm te 1x Leant ely, postpaid. toan post- 
fice. & splendi _ yo your choice, =e veled, 
for $13 12 fo r $35 26 for $4:'35 for $5; 
§ for'gid; 100 Oot Bis: re CIVE a ome 
resent of choice and g luable R free 
f every order. “Cur NE DE, @ complete 
Treatise on the — .10 pp. elegantly illustrated—free to all. 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
_ Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
I ANCY CARDS,—2 handsome sets (10 cards), latest 
styles, sent postpaid for 6c.; 5 sets, 15c.: 3 handsome 
shects scrap pictures, 10c. @. P. BROWN ,Beverly, Mass, 


$72 A WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








Le Boutilier Brothers 


HAVE NOW OPEN 


Their New Spring Importations of 


FRENOH DRESS GOODS, 
FRENCH PRINTED SATINES, 
FRENOH PRINTED LAWNS, 
FANOY PIQUES, 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 
FINE WHITE GOODS, &e., 


To which they invite 
tire public. 





the attention of the en- 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK, 





S., C., & S. 


Gents’ Dress Shirts. 
SiMDSOD, Crawiord, & Sips 


MAKE TO ORDER THE FINEST QUALITY 
OF DRESS SHIRTS 





SIX FOR $6.00. 


GUARANTEE FIT, AND REFUND THE MONEY 
WHEN NOT SATISFACTORY. THE ABOVE 
SHIRTS ARE POSITIVELY THE BEST VALUE 
EVER OFFERED. A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


Directions for measurement and order 
blanks sent on application, 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New Vork, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUT ION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hanper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


TH 





Dt SEA THEY C 
he offers to send free, A, we to allapplicants. It 
contains valuahie ty information ‘ for all who suppor. 
themselves a with, ori liable to, any disease o1 
the ete oh enn Addré 

Dr. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 602 Arch St., Phila. 





fe ELDREDGE = 


SEWING MACHINE 


IT JUST, WHAT You WAN 





= La Bea 

LEADS THE WORLD 
ELDREDGE S.M.CO. 
NEw YORK & CHICAGO. 

















- SUPERF LUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ail | 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


NE x. 


’ Tlustrated Book and 50 large Chromo Cards, 
| 

a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. Hater? & Co., Portis and, Maine. | 





name on, 10c, U.S. Carp Co., Centerbrook, Ct. 





decorating Odor Bottles, 





PA LM 


| their favorite face powders are piti 
| intense rays. 


r eal 


EQUAL TO FIN 
Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 
yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily mé ude 


H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St., 


NEW YORK, 


Now open the Latest Novelties in FRENCH 
SATTEENS, SCOTCH GINGHAMS, IRISH 
POINT, NAINSOOK, and GUIPURE EM. 
BROIDERIES, and 


LACES, 


At prices, as usual, lower than those of any other 
house. 


Their Spring and Summer 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 
THE MOST COMPLETE book of its kind 
published—containing over 1500 beautiful en- 
gravings and large lithographic plate— will be 
issued about April 1st, and sent on receipt of 
10e. postage. 


FPIRY Goons 


BY MAIL! 
er Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All  hengit for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hostlery, 
Linge s, Ladies’ Dresses, W ra 
co "Ge nts’ Furnishing Goods, 
‘and Girlv’ Outfits, &e. rage infor- 


U7’ Please say noagen saw ss ae encoiageam 


LADIES, 


Send two 8c. stamps to N. ¥. Chemical Co., 3 East 
4th St., N.Y., for a splendid little book called ‘* Fash- 
ionable Decorations in Gold and other I Rich Me tals.” 


CATARRE 








SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE, 


The Great American Balsamic Distillation 
of Witch Hazel, American Pine, Canadi- 
an Fir, Marigold, Clover Blossom, etc., 

For the Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure of 
every form of Catarrh, from a Simple Head Cold or 
Influenza to the Loss of Smell, Taste, and Hearing, 
Cough, Bronchitis, and Incipient Consumption. 
telief in five minutes in any and every case . Noth: 
ing like it. Grateful, fragrant, wholesome. Cure 
begins from first application, and is rapid, radical, 
permanent, and never failing. 

One bottle Radical Cure, one Box Catarrhal Sol- 
vent and Sanford’s Inhaler, all in one package, of 
all druggists for $1. Ask for SaNrorD’s RaDICAL 
Cure. WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 











FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 





LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 





Oh my don’t you look i But you needn't be 9q 
stuck up! My mammu is going to get some of those 
Diamond Dyes and fix my clothes over too! 


THE DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 


DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, STOCK- 
INGS, CARPET RAGS, _ RIBBONS, FEATHERS, 
or any fabric or fancy article, easily or perfe our col- 
ored to any shade. Black, Krew n, Green lue, 
Scarlet, Cardinal ed. Navy Blue, Seal oe NT 
Olive Green, and 20 other best c olors, Warranted Fast 
and Durable. Each package will c olor one to four Ibs. 
of goods, If you have never used Dyes, try these once. 
You will be delighted. Sold by druggists, or send us 10 
cents, and any color wanted sent post- -paid. 24 colored 
samples and a set of fancy cards sent for a Scent stamp. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD PAINT. SILVER PAINT. 


BRONZE PAINT. ARTIST’S BLACK. 

For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chande- 
fiers, and forall kinds of ornamental work. Equal to 
any of the high-priced kinds and only 10 cents a package 
at the druggists, or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & €0., 


AGENTS WANTED 


) rie Piymonth Lap-Board, @=@ 


Unlike any other Lar-Boarp made. No slipping. 
Holds itself on the lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 lbs. Specially adapted for 
Lady Canvassers. Address T. E. CHASE & CO., 
126 Water Street, Boston, Mass. Exclusive 
territory. Particulars free. 








Burlington, Vt. 











A. HAMILTON, 5 East 30th St. nr ked ‘York. 
SUPERIOR DRESSMAKI 
Dinner, Re ception, and Bs 
teasonable prices. Orders 
quiry promptly attended to 


| BY RETURN MAIL —4 full description of 
FREE s Moopy’s NEw TaILor System of Drauss 
Curtine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cinciunati,O. 





Toilets. aeare notice. 


by mail and letters of in- 





- USTRA PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING.” | 


4 (Copyright by R. H. Bragdon, 1882.) Complete 
set of colors for above new and beautiful art-work, 
#5 00 per box; with full instructions for use. The 
most thorough instruction given in pictorial and dec- 
orative art, at Studio 9, 23 Union Square 
Bracvon & Fenrrti, Artists. Send 6c. for Catalogue, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 


All the New as well as the Old sorts will be found in 

our Catalogue of 80 pages, which is forwarded FREE. 
WOOLSON & CO., 

Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J 


QINC E the introdaction of the electric light into so 
\? many of our theatres, actresses find that many of 
ssly exposed by its 
In consequence, they are discarding them 
and using the celebrated Lablachée Face Powder, which 
defies detection under the most powerful electric light. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO,, 196 Broadway. N.Y. 


E: ASTE RC Cc ‘ARDS.- = Beautiful Cards sent 
postpaid for 10¢., 10 for 25e. Elegant 

Fringed Cards, 10¢,, 15¢€., 25€., and upward 
G. P. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 


SILK PATCHWORK ns 


Send 4 3c, stamps for Samples, Gem Rilk Co., New Hes en ic t. 














| Af Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1S83,name on, 


and Illustrated Premium List, 1c. Warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., 


Nassau, N.Y. 


“SWEET AS THE ROSE.” 
Beautiful new set of Gi’t Palettes, by mail, on receipt 
WHITING, 50 Nassan St., N 


of two 3c 


ste Amps, 












IST HAND PAINTING, 


Desirable for 
Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 


25e., 50c., and $1. 00 sample packages sent on receipt of price. 
Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application. 


& KFEKECHT 2 LER, 
RETAIL 


No. 6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave), New York. 


DEPARTMEN 


Very artistic, and | 
of fine tints and | 


romo Cards, no two alike, 


5( Elegant Genuine C! 
~» with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, C t. 


( YARD COLLECTORS, —A har dsome set of Cards for 
/ 3-cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


$5 t0 $20 xiutas. Srinsow & Co, Portland, Maine: 
1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 





HARPER'S BAZAR..........+..+. coce OOD 
The THREE above publications.............26- 10 00 
Any TWO above named coves 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE ciaaine apeeni te 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE P 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f *t1tt+t t+ nee 
| 
| HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
| One Year (52 Numbers)..... 4 .-10 00 
| Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, ; 
The Volumes of the Wreexry and Bazar begin with 
} the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pror.e with the first Numbe for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 
| Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
} each Periodical current at the time of recei pt of ore ier, 


except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 
| Specimen copy of Harvrr’s Youne Peop.e sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER’S 
weekly publication, 
Biography, History, 


ranging f 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 


ks of Travel, 
, and Poetry, at prices 


containing wo 





1m 10 to 25 cents pe inber. 





Harper's Franklin Square Library w be 


gratuitousiy on application to Hareree & Baorusns, 


temittances should be made by Post-Offic 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, 


e Money 


Address 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


aa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
| and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
| Cents in Posmge Stamps. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XVL., NO. 11. 
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A SERMON. 


* LOOKER YER, NOW, MR. JOHNSING, DAT’S GONE "BOUT FAR ENOUGH. 

BACK, 
I CARN’T SEE 
‘1H LONGER WID ME, 


GO TO CHUTCH ‘CAUSE DEM SEATS HUTS YO 
DAY SUNDAY ON DESE HARD ROCKS EN FIsH. 
BETTER DRAP DAT POLE AND COME TO CHUTC 


FACETIZ. 

Tue minister of a Scottish congregation was addict- 
ed to music as his recreation, and the sounds were 
heard, often at night as well as by day, issuing from 
his study. The strange noise caused scandal among 
his people, who associated all instrumental music with 
fairs and merry-makings. At length a deputation of 
elders was sent to expostulate with the minister. He 
received them blandly, and begging them to be seat- 
ed, after hearing what they had to say, produced his 
violoncello. He discoursed sweet strains, sometimes 
solemn, sometimes cheerful, till his hearers were 
charmed and subdued. They murmured apologies, 
and after a while confessed that there could be no 
objection to that instrument, but they had thought 
that he played “ the sinfu’ wee fiddle.” 

eosin 

“T wish I was a little French girl,” said a little child. 

Why ?” asked her mamma. 

* Because then I should know two languages.” 

** How so?” 

“Why, you know, I can speak English now, and 
French would be two.” 





You say YOU DOAN’ 
HOWSOMEVER YOU'LL SET HEAH ALL 
DE ARGYMENT IN DAT. So YOU'D 
You HEA!” 


Why is a railroad patriotic ?—Because it is bound to 
the country with the strongest ties, 


soomatiene liaisons 

Mistress (to new cook). **On Wednesdays and Satur- 
days I shall go to market with you.” 

New Coox. “ Very well, mum; but who's a-goin’ to 
carry the basket, mum ?” 

eucineneligpentnmansh 

“On the day after my arrival in Vitoria,” writes a 
tourist in Spain, “ 1 went to a shoemaker’s to get some 
repairs done to my boots. There was nobody in the 
shop; the master was on the opposite side of the 
street smoking his cigarette. His shoulders were cov- 
ered with a mantle full of holes, and he looked like a 
beggar—but a Spanish beggar, appearing rather proud 
than ashamed of his poverty. fie came to me, and I 
explained my business. 

“*Wait a moment,’ said he, and immediately called 
his wife. ‘How much money is there in the purse ?’ 

“*Twelve pesetas.’ 

**Then I shall not work.’ 

*** But,’ I said, ‘twelve pesetas will not last forever.’ 

““Who has seen to-morrow ?’ said he, turning his 
back on me.” 

















THE 
Visrror. ‘‘Is Miss PRIMROSE VISIBLE ?” 


BRIDGET (now Marie, who has been thoroughly drilled with 


PINDs, 


The publishers of a German novel scored a hit re- 
cently in the line of advertising. ‘They had inserted 
in most of the papers a notice stating that a certain 
nobleman of means, anxious to obtain a wife, wanted 
one who resembled the description of the heroine in 
the novel named. Of course every marriageable wo- 
man who saw this announcement bought the novel to 
see how much she resembled the imaginary beauty re- 
ferred to. 

Pat (to traveller). “* An’ is it the next train for Dub- 
lin ye want? Faith that went an hour ago, sorr.” 

——————— 


It is reported that a lady in Boston was promised a 
seal-skin cloak if she would not speak for a quarter of 
an hour. She set her lips for silence; but at the end 
of a few minutes she exclaimed, “‘ Mind you, it’s got to 
be a two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar one!” 

———— 


Impupent Littie Boy (to a very fat old gentleman, 
who is trying to get along as fast as he can, but with very 
indifferent success). “1 say, old fellow, you would get 
on a jolly sight quicker if you would lie down on the 
pavement and let me roll you along.” 
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NEW MAID. 


YE’VE GOT TO PUT YER NAME IN THE PLATTER, THIN I'LL SEE.” 





respect to visitors), “‘ WELL, THAT DE- 


A story is told of a musician who, on the occasion 
of a grand concert, played two of Bach's finest fugues. 
A lady who boasted that she did not care what sum 
she paid to hear good music, speaking with enthusi- 
astic delight of that evening’s excellent entertainment, 
denied that anybody performed on the piano-forte, and 
described the performer as “‘ the man who came in be- 
tween the parts to tune the instrument,” 


————_——— 


A Western settler who supposed that he had musical 
tastes went to the nearest township and purchased a 
music stool, taking it home with. him in his trap. In 
the course of a few days, however, he brought it back, 
and demanded restitution of the money paid, as the 
stool was no good—no good at all. The seller exam- 
ined it, and said that it was in perfect order, and the 
screw all right, and therefore that it should not be 
thrown back on his hands. ‘ Well,” said the settler, 
“T took it home careful, as you could see for yourself; 
and I gave it a turn, and the missus she gave it a turn, 
and every one of the children gave it a turn, and never 
a tune could one and all of us screw out of it. It's no 
more a music stool than the four-legged washing stool 
the missus sets her tub on!” 
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THERE WAS AN OLDCAT NAMED Ma RIA; 
WHO TOSSING TO HIGH ’C’ DID ASPIRE 


IN THE MIDST OF HER. WAILS 
CAME, OF WATER .TWO PATLS 








W. 
I'VE BEEN IN ‘THI 


GREAT JUMPING JINGO 
§ CLINE 


ONG ‘TIME 
UT I HAVENT YET MASTERED THEIR: LINGO!" 
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WHICH HAD PREVIOUSLY BEEN NEAR THE FIRE, 
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